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GEORGE DONNINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN THE BEAE'S GRIP. 



Fob some time after the train had speeded onward 
George Donnington lay motionless at the feet of his 
captors^ conscious indeed of their brutal laughter and 
insolent jests, but hearing them as one in a half-dream, 
who is dimly aware that all around him is illusive, and 
expects at every moment to be awakened from his 
trance. But, alas ! for the hapless Englishman there 
was no such pleasant escape; this was no hideous 
nightmare that the activity of the faculties could shake 
off, but stem cold reality — ^a reality of horror that 
began slowly to shape itseK to his apprehension, and 
J^ VOL. II. B 



2 GEORGE BONNIKGTON. 

chilled the blood in his veins even more than the 
tightened cords and dishonouring manacles. 

For at least an hoar he lay on the floor of the carriage 
without a movement, striving to still the wild beating 
of his heart, antf caUing his slender store of philosophy 
to aid him whilst he endeavoured to think out all the 
circnjtii^nces that had led to his present position. 

'' It must be a mistake — some stupid blunder which 
the police in an excess of zeal had committed^ and^ 
when the train reached its next halting-place^ he would 
undoubtedly be recognized and set at liberty. It only 
remained to submit patiently, and within an hour all 
would be well; the hateful gag would be removed, 
the cords loosened, the fetters knocked off, and he 
would once more be free. Evidently the whole business 
was an error ; in a few minutes he would again breathe 
the fresh air of heaven, and within a week he would 
be "vrnting to Yanina— ^his Yanina— *and laughing over 
the whole matter. See; purely now the speed was 
slackening. Yes; the break sent a tremour through 
the carriage, which communicated itself painfully to 
his bound limbs ; the train slowly came to a standstill ; 
the voices of tiie officials on the platform were heard. 
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and soon the feet of new or descending passengers. 

Yes^ the handle is turned and the door thrown open ; 

now for freedom and obsequious apologies.^ 
''What new gallows-bird have you got here, brothers?" 

asked a gruff voice whose owner turned his lantern 

fuU on the face of the prisoner, who attempted to rise 

but was brutally thrust backward by the feet of the 

agents. 
'' A canary that a few years ago would have piped 

its lay to the tune of the knout, but now is only 

likely to have its melody cut short by a hempen 

cravat." 
"Who is it then?" asked the new comer, staring 

curiously into George's face. 

" One that has given us much trouble, brother, and 
whose capture will reflect great credit on the Third 
Section. This is Ivan Ivanovitch, otherwise Wladimir 
Nikitsky, brother to the she-devil who shot General 
Berstel. Peter," he continued, ''press thy heel in 
the f ellow^s mouth if he attempts to speak," for on 
hearing this odious fabrication the prisoner had given 
vent to a hoarse sound, half shriek half whistle, but 
rendered wholly unintelligible by the gag. 

b2 
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Wladimir Nikitsky!^^ repeated the stranger in 
astonisliment ; '^your fortunes are made^ brothers! 
Take care he does not escape — these Nihilists have the 
cunning of twenty foxes. What luck some people 
have ! Here am I who have served the Third Section 

for but there sounds the whistle. Adieii, brothers, 

and keep the rascal fast/' and with this concluding 
advice the agent slammed the door to, and in another 
minute the train was speeding onward; but of this 
George was unconscious, for rage, pain, and despair 
had robbed him of his senses, and he lay on the floor 
of the carriage without a motion. 

Some time must have elapsed before the young man 
regained consciousness, for, on coming to, he found 
himself placed on a seat between two agents, whilst 
a third was endeavouring to force some spirits between 
his lips, the gag haviiig been removed for that purpose. 
This ministering angel tilted the tin pannikin so 
abruptly that the fiery liquor brought on a severe fit of 
coughing, at which his captors showed undisguised 
pleasure. 

'^ So you thought you were going to rob us of our 
just reward by dying, eh, little brother?" remarked 
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one of the men in oiviKan costume when the prisoner's 
condition showed him capable of understanding the 
words addressed to him; ^'that would have been too 
unkind ! Happily we have had some experience with 
your fraternity, and are not likely to let you slip 
through our fingers in that fashion." 

" Why do you treat me in this shameful manner 
when you know that I am quite innocent — that I 
am an Englishman?" cried George, passionately. 
"Unbind my arms instantly, and I will promise to 
remain quiet until brought before the authorities. You 
have made a terrible mistake, and every unnecessary 
indignity that I suffer will be visited severely on 
your heads. When Count Bodiskoff hears of this he 
wiU " 

A roar of laughter prevented him from completing 
the sentence, and, at a word from one of the agents, the 
gag was thrust violently into his mouth, and he was 
again pushed down to the bottom of the carriage, 
nearly suffocated by rage and indignation. Lying 
motionless for a few minutes to recruit his strength, the 
unhappy prisoner then made a desperate attempt to 
burst the bonds which secured him ; but his efEorts 
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served no better purpose than to amuse his esoort^ who^ 
moving their feet ont of the way, watched his convul- 
sive straggles with manifest delight, one of the number 
holding a lantern so that the whole performance might 
be witnessed by his companions. 

*' See how the Nihilist dog kicks ! " cried one. 
'^ Thou had'st better move thy shins briskly, G&sin, or 
he will stop thy running ! ^^ 

'^Hush! brothers, hush! insult him not by calling him 
a Nihilist; rather give him the title of English pig, to 
which he lays claim /' and the facetious speaker made 
a ludicrous imitation of a hog's grunting, which was 
received with shouts of merriment. 

Best cease struggling, poor captive ! Those who 
have thee in their power are no novices in the art of 
taming the refractory, and, when their merriment is 
expended, may put their skill to the proof. Besides, 
the train is dashing onward through the darkness of 
the night, and six stout, armed men are between thee 
and liberty, even could'st thou snap thy fetters. Best 
suffer patiently, and, while trusting in Grod, hope for 
the future — ^nay, hope not. Trust in Divine mercy; but 
discard hope in reckoning with these human tigers. 



I shall not describe the journey of sixty hours 
nunutely— -yes, sixty weary hours^^lpng hours of pain, 
of de^adation^ of insult, of bodily misery, and of 
mental agony more horrible ^tiUL A beast would have 
perished if similarly circumstanced^ happily*— or Tm^ 
happily — ^the nobler animal, man, survives under cptl- 
ditions that would prove fatal to the lower (^eation. 
Only when coarse food was scantily supplied did the jg^ag 
Kjnit the aufferer^s lips, now bruised and Hvid. Pain 
drove away sleep from eyes oyer which the swollen lid? 
drooped heavily; every jolt of the carriage caused 
agony to the cramped and strained limbs; the head 
throbbed wildly from the caitiff blow. When would ijb 
end ? Station after station ; stoppage after stoppage ; 
fresh guards with fresh gibes-^fresh mockery from 
fresh lips. Why is this poor suffering clay .so tena^ 
cious ? why does the broken spirit not flee and leave 
the bruised form at rest ? • • . « 

" G-et thee to thy feet, Ivan Ivanovitch ; the next 
stoppage will be at our destination-^Tula ! " ghouted 
the chief of the gensd^armes, at the same time seizing 
George by the collar, and raising him from a recumbent 
to a sitting position. " Wilt thou promise to utter no 
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word if I remove the gag ? Nod thy head if thou wilt 
agree^^' he continues^ watching his prisoner anxiously. 

But no acquiescing motion meets the guard's offer; a 
spjbrit of sullen rage consumes the captive^ and not for 
liberty itself would he resign the right of making 
known his wrongs. 

" NihiKst dog ! '' cries the agent, striking his bound 
victim with clenched hand full in the face; "I will 
have thee flogged for this obstinacy. Speak/' he con- 
tinues, oblivious of the fact that the prisoner is reft of 
speech ; " speak, or the flesh shall be cut off thy rotten 
bones ;'' and again his fist falls on the crimsoned face 
of his defiant prisoner. 

'^ By the saints, thou hast done it now, brother ! " 
cried one of his companions, as George's cheek be- 
comes pallid, and his head droops forward on his breast. 
'' Thou hast killed him, and we shall be punished.'' 

'^ Silence, fool ! " roars the chief, '^ and remove the 
gag. The rascal has only fainted from weakness and 
indignation. Now we shall get him to the prison before 
he comes to his senses. Nothing more lucky could have 
happened for us." 
The train draws up at the station, the senseless form 
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of the prisonei* is hurriedly borne to a carriage which 
stands in waiting outside, the crowd of passengers and 
idlers gazing timorously and mutely at the sad spectacle; 
the genad^armea thrust him into the vehicle, taking 
their own seats within ; the yamstchik plies his whip ; 
the horses breaking into a furious gallop dash down the 
street, reckless of life and limb; and before George 
Donnington has regained his senses the carriage has 
reached the prison, he has been transported to a cell, 
and there stretched upon a pallet to recover or die as 
seems best to himself. 

How many hours have elapsed since he left the train the 
young man knows not, but some time must have passed, 
for then it was broad daylight; now when he opens his 
eyes aU is darkness save for the dim rays of a lantern 
suspended in an angle of the cell beyond the reach of 
the prisoner. He moves his hands to his throbbing 
head ; handcuffs fasten the wrists, but the elbows are 
now unbound. A crushed, confused feeling weighs 
down the senses, a dull leaden oppression sits on the 
brows, the parched tongue cleaves to the palate, and 
refuses to moisten the cracked lips; all this becomes 
manifest with the full return of consciousness. 
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"Oh God! am J to perish of thirst f he murmura, 
as he painfally endeavours to gain his feet^ but sinks 
back exhausted hj the effort. 

The bolts without rattle in their sockets, the door is 
thrown open, and in the semi-obscurity George sees two 
human forms appear. Evidently the prisoner's every 
movement is closely watched. 

" Water, water," groans the victim iu English — ^his 
mother tongue. 

"Thou carriest out the deception bravely, Ivan 
Ivanovitch,'' returned a gaoler, with undisguised admi- 
ration in his tone ; " but it will not avail thee. Ask 
for what thou requirest in thine own language — ^in 
Eussian — and, if possible, it shall be given thee.'* 

Some trace of kindness in the man's voice — a quality 
of which he had gained little experience during the last 
three days — ^touched the captive, and he broke forth in 
Eussian: "Fodrf, vodd. For God's sake give me water!'* 

"Now thou speakest sensibly," said the gaoler^ encou- 
ragingly : " run, Shishkoff, and bring some soup,; I will 
guard the prisoner during thine absence." 

The attendant departed, and both guardian and 
captive kept silence whilst the echoing footsteps died 
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away in the long stone corridors; then the former, 
bending down, whispered hurriedly, "Then art a believer 
in spiritual affinity? thou art wedded to the sacred 
cause by the iron ring ?" 

*' I know not what you mean,'^ replied the prisoner, 
wearily. '^Axe these the iron rings to which you 
allude ?^' and he held up his fettered wrists. 

'' Nay, trust in me, Ivan Ivanovitch. Thou art wise 
in showing caution, but I am, like thyself, embarked in 
the cause of freedom/' 

" Freedom ! '^ cried George, bitterly ; '' is ihis a fit 
place in which to utter that sacrbd name ? Loose these 
bonds, provide me with nourishment, bring me face to 
face with my accusers, give me justice — ^justicbs!'^ he 
screamed, " then prate of freedom.*^ 

'^ Hush, brother, hush ! " murmured the turnkey. " I 
Jbiear Shiahkoff's returning footsteps. But take courage^ 
and trust in us.'' 

Greorge had simk back exhausted after his passionate 
outburst, and the man's words were hardly intelligible 
to his numbed senses ; but still the kindness of tone 
was apparent, and when he had swallowed some of the 
thin broth which the gaolers held to his lips he felt 
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revived, and hope almost began to reassert itself ; but 
bis faculties were wholly unequal to the task of think- 
ing ; now that the torturing demon of thirst was removed 
the exhausted body gave way to the urgent need for 
rest, and even while his guardians gazed he sank into a 
deep slumber, murmuring aloud the name of her from 
whom he seemed separated for ever. 

"What was that the rascal muttered?^' asked 
Glebow, the warder who had shown sympathy with the 
prisoner, when he and his subordinate had completed 
the bolting of the massive door: ''Could you catch 
the word, Shishkoff ? Every syllable dropped by these 
Nihilist vermin should be carefully noted down, for 
one never knows how small a clue may lead to a great 
treasure." 

''Sabina, or Yanina. Something of that sort. It 
sounded like one of those crack-jaw Polish names* 
Most likely the dog's sweetheart. She had better 
furnish herself with another lover, eh, brother?" and 
the man broke forth into a harsh laugh which echoed 

i 

hollowly along the gloomy vaults. 

" Thou art right," returned the warder, '' for it will 
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be many a long day before that fellow will dance at a 
wedding-feast." 

'^ More likely to move his feet briskly to the tune of 
the pUte (rod)/* grinned Shishkoff. 

His superior smiled also at this quaint conceit^ whilst 
inwardly he was impressing on his memory the name 
let drop by the prisoner. 

But now, whilst leaving George Donnington buried in 
the oblivion produced by complete exhaustion of both 
mind and body, let us turn to Odessa, where his absence 
has caused much surprise, not unmixed with alarm. It 
may be remembered that Count Bodiskoff, through his 
emissary Mosiek Szluma, had enjoined the young 
Englishman to keep his real destination a profound 
secret from all, appealing to his sense of honour to 
enforce a silence which Donnington would assuredly 
otherwise have thought unnecessary. Never suspecting 

his antagonist of treachery he had told the chief clerk 
that wild-fowl shooting would occupy his time for a 
couple of days, and had arranged concerning the busi- 
ness to be transacted during his absence. As he was 
constantly in the habit of taking such trips this intelli- 
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gence excited no surprise, and the staff of Andrew 
Bonham's Odessa House confidently believed that their 
manager was amusing himself among the marshes in 
the neighbourhood of Ovidiopol ; but when twice forty- 
eight hours had elapsed and th&re was no sign of the 
absent one much surprise and some anxiety were 
awakened, for George had always set his subordinates 
an example in punctuality, and his leaving them with- 
out explanation for so long a time was quite unpre- 
cedented. At the close of the fourth day Mr. Stebbing, 
the chief clerk, having heard that Donnington had 
been seen at the railway station, and, being much 
perplexed at this information, telegraphed to Arthur 
Middleton, begging the latter to let him know where 
the manager was at present staying. But here dis- 
appointment awaited him ; for in the course of a couple 
of hours his message was returned with the intimation 
that Middleton had quitted Tiraspol on the previous day. 
''The Devil seems mixed up in all this," muttered 
Stebbing, gazing blankly at the paper. ''First the boss 
disappears neck and crop, and now Middleton appears 
to have followed his lead. I don't half like the look of 
it, and shall put it into the hands of the police. This 
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part of Bnssia is overrun with NihiUsts^ and no one 
knows what may or may not happen. However Connt 
Bodiskoff is a friend of Donnington's^ and those sharp 
fellows of his will soon solve the riddle/' 

So the well-meaning but guileless scribe went forth- 
with to the office of the Third Section and inquired for 
the chiefs but received answer that Bodiskoff was out of 
town, and was shown up to the room of Major Bibikoff, 
the second in command. That officer received his 
visitor with a polite hauteur that completely discon- 
certed him, and he felt right glad when he had once 
more gained the open street, with the Major's promise 
that every pains should be taken by his department to 
recover some traces of the missing man. 

'^ You put it down to the Nihilists,'* he said, whilst 
showing Stebbing to the door. "Believe me the 
Nihilists have enough to answer for without any such 
unjust suspicion. Probably the sequel will prove that 
a petticoat is at the bottom of the wh,ole business ; and, 
from what I know of Mr. Donnington, I don't think he 
will thank you for having made such a stir and called 
attention to what is only a trivial oversight on his part. 
Good evening,'' and the Major bowed stiffly to poor 
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Stebbing^ who wended his way back to the office sor- 
rowfully, feeling guilty of the committal of a horrible 
mdiacretion, and firmly , resolved to make no further 
inquiry, but to let matters take their own course, which, 
it may be observed, was precisely the frame of mind to 
which the worthy major of police aimed at reducing 
him. 

And where was Count Bodiskoff the while? That 
worthy had, after making sure of his enemy's arrest 
and feasting his eyes on the wretched captive's misery, 
returned to Tiraspol, and in his capacity as curator of 
the estate had taken up his abode at Prince Soudakoff's 
ch&teau. Here he purposed remaining until his dis- 
figured features had so far resumed their natural form 
as to permit of his going abroad without ezciting 
comment. The sense of gratified revenge was balm to 
his soul, and he ate and drank — ^the former moderately, 
the latter deeply — of the best that the estate and cellar 
afforded whilst waiting for the return of his henchman 
Mosiek Szluma. 

It was not until the evening of the day following 
Dpnnington's arrest that the Jew arrived at Tiraspol, 
when he was at once admitted to the presence of his 
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dreaded patron, whose naturally-bmtal instincts were 
fully awakened by the copious bumpers of champagne 
which he had consumed at his solitary dinner. 

''Well, my Prince of Israelites — ^my Hebrew of 
Hebrews — ^my merry rascal of Radom, how fares it 
with thee? Thou hast heard that our little scheme 
has progressed favourably so far, and that the hot- 
blooded young Englishman is fast approaching Tula 
in manacles — ^yes, the cursed hand with which he 
dared to strike a Russian noble weighed down with 
the felon^s bracelets!^' — ^the last sentence he pro- 
nounced slowly, hissing the words out through his 
clenched teeth, and gloating over the miserable plight 
of his victim — " Thou hast heard this, Mosiek ? " 

When his cruel master mentioned the place of his 
crime — Badora — the colour fled from the sallow face 
of the wretched Jew ; but some inner thought rose in 
his breast to sustain his courage, and he looked less 
abject than usual as he whined out his reply, ^'I 
have." 

Drunk or sober, BodiskofE was a keen observer, and 
something in his henchman^s manner seemed to strike 
him as unusual; for suddenly quitting the bantering 
«ffV0L. II. C 
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tone in which he had first greeted him, he thundered 
out, ^'Dog of a Jew, why do you stand there twisting 
your greasy caftan between your fingers, and why do 
you not make your report as usual ? Are you waxing 
fat at heart, Szluma, and do you want me to again 
remind you that your fate lies entirely in my hands ? 
Speak up — this is no time for snivelling! Have you 
carried out the secret visit at the Englishman's house 
which I ordered, and have you recovered my bill ? " 

Terror, real or assumed, kept the Jew silent for a 
moment; then he lifted up his hands as in prayer, 
and poured forth a torrent of entreaties and suppli- 
cations. As he spoke of his past and present ser- 
vices, his disregard of danger, his unflinching devotion 
to his taskmaster's will, and implored that taskmaster 
by the memory of these good qualities to have mercy 
on him and to obtain him release from the ignomi- 
nious punishment that had so long been suspended 
over his head; as he used language replete with 
Oriental imagery that betokened an eloquence bom of 
despair and a passionate longing for freedom; as he 
pleaded for release from the cruel bondage of years : 
then I say, that, despite the dirty skin and greasy 
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garb^ that old man with his flashing black eyes and 
melting utterance — that old Jew, heartless and crael 
as we know him to be, looked nobler far than the 
scomfnl ruffian of high degree, whose swollen features 
wore an amused and mocking smile at the touching 
appeal of his wretched retainer. 

^^Have you discovered the bill?'^ observed Bodis- 
koff quietly when the old man had ceased to speak 
and was eyeing his master^s face to see if those cruel 
features showed any sign of relenting. '^ Have you 
discovered the bill that I gave Prince BaratofE? for 
if you have your request shall be granted and I will 
apply to the authorities for your unconditional pardon.^' 

Even as the Russian was speaking the Jew's features 
had lighted up, and now, before the last words had 
died away, he plunged his hands into the breast of 
his robe and brought forth a small pocket-book. 
" See,^* he cried, ^^ it is here. Excellency, here ! And 
now poor old Szluma will be free ; he has the plighted 
faith of a Russian noble ! Here is the bill. Excellency, 
master ! Look at it — burn it ! Then we shall both 
be free : you from the burden of debt, I from the 

c2 
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torturing dread that has almost brougljt me to my 
grave. Bead it, Excellency : verify it, then bum it, 
and poor old Mosiek will have earned his pardon." 

Trembling with excitement, the Jew had seized a 
lighted taper from the table, and now held it towards 
the Russian, who was carefully scrutinising the paper 
which he had extracted from the portemonnaie. There 
could be no doubt concerning its identity with the pro- 
missory note which he had given to Prince Baratofif, 
and, with a gleam of triumph in his eyes, he held the 
compromising document towards the proffered flame, 
and only suffered the last blazing scrap to escape and 
twirl slowly downwards when the fire reached his 
fingers. 

With equal joy depicted on his features the Jew 
watched the immolation of the bond. What had it not 
gained him, that grey curl of flimsy ash in which the 
sparks still coruscated fitfully ? That lucky find meant 
freedom ; meant escape from the dread that for years 
had shadowed his life and embittered his existence ; 
meant a long farewell to all concealment concerning the 
darling of his heart — ^his Byfka. Now he could send for 
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her from her Polish retreat, and own her fearlessly 
before the Gentiles; now he could ruffle it in the 
synagogue with the best of his tribe ; for if the stigma 
of crime still clung to him its penalty was removed, and 
the memories of his race were short when success 
crowned a work. How foolish he had been to dream 
of retaining the document and using it as a lever to 
move the Count. Far better as it was. He had 
pleaded, and the hard master, touched by the many 
acts of devotion of his victim, had relented. There 
was good in him after all, and he would still serve him 
faithfully, for he was a rising man, and the perquisites 
gathered in his service were neither few nor small. He 
would even hasten the marriage between Ryfka and 
Schmuld, and would let old Nathan off a portion of the 
sum he had demanded before the contract should be 
ratified ; tut no ; old Nathan could well afford to pay — 
on this last half-formed act of generosity he must 
meditate — ^money was money, whether derived from a 
believing or a Gentile source — no ; he would consider 
this, and do nothing hastily." 

Such were the thoughts that chased each other 
rapidly through the brain of Mosiek Szluma, so that 
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he temporarily forgot his submissive r61e in the first 
ecstasy of his newly-acquired freedom, and drew .his 
spare form almost upright as he stood before his master 
— '' his master still, but no longer his tyrant, thanks be 
rendered to the God of Israel ! " 

Poor old Jew, malefactor and scoundrel as thou art — 
human tiger in all save love for thy offspring — ^we 
might sin more deeply than in bestowing upon thee a 
passing sigh of pity for thy self-delusion ! Thou reliest 
on the bare word of thy employer more implicitly than 
on the most sacred oaths of thine own fraternity. He 
is a noble, thou thinkest, and his caste respect their 
promises, however deeply they may sin in other 
respects. Infatuated fool ! Even now, as he marks 
thy first gesture indicative of independence — ^perceives 
the straightening of thy bowed form — even now he 
regards that pledge to which you cling as a thing of 
nought, and inwardly vows that thy shackles shall be 
riveted more firmly rather than removed at his insti- 
gation. Wert thou a brother noble, Mosiek Szluma, 
one whose word would carry weight amongst his own 
order, he would hold his hand at nothing to make good 
a promise; but what cares Alexis Bodiskoff for thy 
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evil report ? Set to work speedily, and knock down 
those airy castles of the last few minutes — acknowledge 
that in this instance thy studies of human character 
have led thee astray — prepare for the old servitude, 
its miseries heightened by self-reproach — ^go to, old 
dotard, thou art silly ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



PLUNQINa DEEPER. 



Whatever sinister projects were shaping themselves 
or had already taken form in the breast of Count Bodis- 
koff, that officer was far too astute to allow any sus- 
picions of foul play to enter into the mind of his 
subordinate and accomplice. Trained to dissimulation 
from his youth and quick at reading the language of 
the heart, he followed the train of thought pursued by 
the Hebrew with unerring sagacity, and was far too 
cautious to turn into a bitter foe a follower so clever 
and so unscrupulous until the right time and place 
arrived for throwing off the mask and displaying the 
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depth of cynicism and callousness that lay concealed 
within. "Let the old idiot rejoice in his prospective 
freedom,^^ thought the Count; "and, as it seems to 
aflford him satisfaction, I will keep up the farce and 
fool him to the top of his bent. He knows many of my 
secrets, and when T have ceased to need his services, 

why then — ^then " and the wily plotter's thoughts 

wandered in a direction that boded little ultimate good 
for his henchman. 

So as master and man stood watching the last sparks 
dying out in the harmless tinder the greater villain 
with the practised facility of a consummate actor at 
once assumed the rdle which he had now resolved to 
play. 

" Yes, Mosiek, your pardon shall be granted, and 
that with all speed, for no man shall say that Alexis 
Bodiskoff is ungrateful to those who serve him faith- 
fully ; but you must still remain in my employ — I need 
you at this time more than ever; and besides/' he added, 
musingly, "the Third Section will probably make 
that a condition before giving you a clean bill of 
health.-'' 

" Only take this weight from my heart and I will 
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follow thee to the death — ^master — ^benefactor," and the 
moisture of gratitude dimmed the bright eyes of the 
Jew as he threw himself before the Count and covered 
his hand with kisses. 

" To your feet, Szluma, you forget yourself ! '' cried 
Bodiskoff sternly, and withdrawing his long white 
fingers from his servitor's passionate embrace. " You 
have not yet described how you gained possession of 
that" and he pointed to the floor, where a little dust, 
all that remained of the promissory note, was visible. 

Recalled to himself by the harsh voice of his patron, 
and eager to show how he had laboured in that 
patron's cause, the Jew related in what manner access 
had been gained to George's apartments and how 
minute had been the search made there. "Ah! Ex- 
cellency," he continued, rubbing his hands gleefully 
and chuckling with suppressed merriment, " our fellows 
are well trained and no trace remains of our little 
visit. Such trouble as I had to put that sly dog 
Kurylowicz on the wrong scent. He saw me take the 
pocket-book out of the Englishman's desk, and insisted 
on examining its contents, expecting that it held 
money. But I was too clever for him. Excellency, and 
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abstracting that/^ — and he pointed to the floor — '' sub- 
stituted a hundred-rouble note for it. Strange to say 
that when that artful rascal Kurylowicz had peered 
into the portemonnaie and returned it to me the 
hundred roubles had vanished! A crafty dog is he. 
Excellency, and right nimble with his fingers ! But 
old Mosiek outwitted him — old Mosiek had already 
secured the golden egg. The good Excellency will 
return his servant the hundred roubles ? ^' concluded 
the Jew, suddenly changing his ghastly merriment into 
whining and timorous supplication. 

*' Yes, you shall receive it, for you have done well ! " 
was the unexpected answer, whereat Szluma^s soul 
was filled with bitter remorse that he had not claimed 
five times the sum, and turned the ten roubles which 
he actually gave the spy into five hundred. 

'' Kurylowicz knows the young man. Excellency — ^he 
met him in England — and he hates him — ^hates him so 
bitterly that I had difficulty in preventing him from 
tearing up the Englishman's letters, and thus betraying 
our visit. Clever as friend Kurylowicz is, he lets his 
passion gain the upper hand too transparently ! '' 

'^ When you return to Odessa send this Kurylowicz 
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to me/' said the Count. "I must find out why he 
bears this grudge against our young friend/* 

"He is here. Excellency; both he and Mathias 
Schimkow are waiting without. Major Bibikoff directed 
them to accompany me, thinking that, probably, you 
would wish to interrogate them. 

" Excellent !'* cried the Count. " Bring them in ; '* 
and, whilst the Jew shuffled out on his errand, the 
officer fortified himself with a goblet of champagne, 
and lighted one of poor Soudakoff's best Havanas. 

In a few minutes both men stood in the presence of 
their superior. They were little altered since we last 
saw them in London. Schimkow looked very Kke a 

■ 

gentleman in his neat attire, and his low, musical voice 
had lost none of its fascination ; Kurylowicz was 
dressed well — rather too well — and resembled the flash 
betting-men of an English racecourse; but neither of 
them would have given a stranger the least idea of 
his real vocation. 

'^ Hah ! Schimkow, so you are back amongst us 
again, eh?** cried the Count, nodding affably to the new- 
comers, and motioning them to be seated. '' Well, 
what news is there stirring in the great world ? 
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''I was at Moscow when your telegram arrived 
stating the capture of Wladimir Nikitsky. The chief 
was delighted, and said he should certainly bring your 
Excellency's zeal to his Majesty's notice/' 

'^ He over-rates my poor efforts/' murmured Bodis- 
koff, modestly, but inwardly much gratified at the idea 
that his scheme of revenge was advancing his cause in 
high quarters. "You did not see the rascal, of course?" 
he continued — ''your trains must have crossed each 
other. I wonder whether this smooth-tongued rogue 
suspects my little game ? '' he thought to himself, 
watching the spy's face narrowly. 

But Count BodiskofiP had now to encounter one who, 
while even a more finished actor than himself, had, at 
the same time, a greater command over his facial 
muscles. "Yes,'' replied Schimkow, "our trains 
crossed ; but it happened to be at Kiev, and, as I never 
lose a chance of making myself acquainted with the 
face of a celebrity, I visited this Ivan Ivanovitch 
instead of taking refreshment at the buffet. Ill-usage 
and the gag rather distort a man's features," continued 
the spy, with airy carelessness ; " but I think I should 
recognise the fellow ag6»in anywhere — indeed, I feel 
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certain I should. His face did not seem wholly un- 
known to me as it was I rather fancied ^* 

" Fancied what ? " broke in the Count, sharply. 

'^ Sheer nonsense, probably, your Excellency ; but 
the features struck me as familiar, and I have been 
racking my brains ever since to recall where I could 
have seen him. A mere coincidence, doubtless, which 
will come back to me in due course. 

"A pretty little game at hide-and-seek these two 
are playing,'* thought Kurylowicz. '^ Master Mathias 
evidently recognised the English dog, and wants to be 
paid for holding his tongue. He has got good cards in 
his hand, and, by Jove ! he plays them well. I am 
pretty keen-witted, but I should not care to finesse too 
much with Bodiskoff." 

"And by -the -bye, your Excellency,*' continued 
Schimkow, ''there is a telegram which was found on 
the prisoner, and which his guards asked me to interpret 
as it is written in a foreign tongue. I told them it was 
of no importance, and slipped it into my pocket to show 
it to you. It runs thus : — ' Your enemy just started 
towards Odessa. Never saw a more villainous face in 
my life. Complete your good work by shooting him. 
Command me in every way.* ** 
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'' It was signed ' Arthur Middleton/ *' continned 
Schimkow, looking keenly into the Count's face, '^ and 
was addressed to George Donnington. How could such 
a document have come into the possession of the Nihilist 
Nikitsky, I wonder ?'' 

''Have you the telegram here?*' asked Bodiskoff in 
as natural a tone as he could assume. 

'' No,'' answered the spy ; " it is in my valise at the 
station. I repeat the contents from memory, and had 
not intended to trouble your Excellency with so trivial 
a matter to-night.'^ 

"Well, bring it to me to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock, and we will try to decipher its meaning. Now 
you had better get a good night's rest. Until to-morrow, 
then, and send in Szluma if you meet him.'' 

With many bows the two police-agents withdrew, and 
the Count was left alone. After filling and draining a 
glass of cognac he commenced pacing up and down the 
spacious apartment lost in thought. BodiskofE was as 
bold as he was unscrupulous, but the plot seemed thick- 
ening around him in a way that was most unpleasant. 
It was evident that Mathias Schimkow either knew or 
suspected who the reputed Nihilist really was, and, 
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though his silence could be purchased and his connivance 
gained, yet this would cost much money, and ready- 
money was an article of which the Count at present was 
wholly destitute. Perhaps Kurylowicz and Schimkow 
were in league. But no — ^that could hardly be, for the 
former expected a reward for his share in the plot, 
and was little likely to divulge it to one who would at 
once cry ^' Halves ! ^' No, Kurylowicz, for his own sake, 
would keep silpnce ; but Schimkow was so cunning that 
he was as likely as not to worm every detail out of his 
companion. Therefore they must be separated; but 
to-night it was impossible, and by the morning the 
mischief might be done. Then the chief's extolling 
Bodisko£f's vigilance to the Emperor would fully iden- 
tify that gentleman with the scheme, and, although he 
might shuffle out of it by sacrificing his subordinates, 
still the whole affair would wear an awkward look, and 
he would probably lose the ground that it had taken 
him years to cover. But these considerations, alarming 
as they were, shrank into nothing when compared with 
the new danger that now threatened him. Middleton, 
the English telegraph-clerk at Tiraspol, was Donning- 
ton's friend — what a fool he had been to forget this ! — 
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and George had evidently acquainted him with every 
circumstance of the quarrel, and also with the pre- 
tended duel at B&zdelnaya. The fellow was like all hia 
stupid nation, pigheaded and stubborn, and when his 
friend's disappearance came to his ears he would raise a 
howl of indignation that would echo from Bessarabia to 
the Caucasus. The English Grovemment was so absurdly 
careful about its island hogs, and the latter, when hurt, 
squealed so loud that their uproar was heard throughout 
all civilised Europe. This Arthur Middleton was exactly 
one of that breed. He had remarked him often — a 
truculent, independent, saucy knave, who cared for 
neither king nor kaiser, principality nor power. Would 
this man be likely to credit the report that Donnington 
had been made away with by the Nihilists ? Not a bit 
of it. He would rush up and down the streets of Odessa 
Hke a mad dog, howling for justice in the name of his 
absent friend, and invoking the aid of consuls-general, 
ambassadors, and other notables until he obtained it. 
The rascal was not open to bribery either — ^would pro- 
bably knock dowfn the man who proposed to soothe his 
troubled spirit by a little judicious palm-oil. This 
fellow was a menace indeed, and what could be done to 
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keep his montli shut ? It would hardly be safe to arrest 
him too^ and hurry him off to Tula, to share the cap- 
tivity of his friend. Russian official rascaldom winked 
its eyes pretty determinedly at gross perversions of 
justice, but this would be too strong food even for its 
omnivorous maw to digest in silence. Why does not 
the dog Mosiek come — curses on him ! His craft might 
see a way out of a labyrinth which looked tortuous 
enough to him, the Count; and, striding to the bell- 
rope, he jerked it savagely until the cord came away 
in his hand, and in this undignified position he was 
standing when the Jew came into the room. 

The demeanour of the old man was humble enough as 
he stood with bowed head before his patron; but the 
terrified glance and the deep despondency which had 
hitherto marked him when in the presence of his ferocious 
master had disappeared, and his eyes now sought that 
master's face instead of roaming furtively and suspi- 
ciously as of yore. Any one but Bodiskoff would have 
felt an emotion of pleasure at having brought a ray of 
happiness to lighten the path of a being so miserable^ 
and to breathe a spark of manhood into the character 
of one so degraded; but the brutal Russian hated any 
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semblance of independence in his snbordinates, and 
now addressed his retainer with a volley of abuse 
which it were needless to transcribe. 

With the patience of his race the Jew listened^ hear^ 
ing^ probably^ but taking no outward notice of the in- 
vectives with which his employer assailed him. It 
seemed like hanging a dead man to waste auch poweirful 
imprecations on one so abject and cowed; and^ pro** 
bably^ the Count recognised this^ and remembered the 
new rdle that he had adopted with his henchman^ and 
of which he had obviously completely lost sight, for he 
suddenly changed his manner, and even brought him- 
self to murmur a few broken words which he intended 
that the Jew should take to himself as a species of 
apology. But the latter had sufFered too long under 
his tyrant to heed a few words, however galling, pro- 
vided i^at they avoided the one subject of which he stood 
in dread — ^his crime — so he made as though the storm 
had passed over his head unheard, and simply remarked : 
" What does the Excellency require of old Mosiek V 

" Listen to me, Szluma,'^ continued the Count, " and 
take no notice of my hastiness ; I was annoyed with 
something that I learned from those two men just now. 

d2 
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Sit down here • • • what, you won't ? Well, fill yourself 
a tumbler of champagne, it will warm the blood in your 
veins and wash away the memory of the words that I 
spoke just now. So • • now we shall do,'' as Mosiek 
put down the glass which he had slowly drained. 
^' Listen with all your ears and set all your faculties 
to work to devise a method of escape from this new 
dilemma, for remember Mosiek that your fate is bound 
up with mine, and that if I fall under the imperial 
displeasure it will be doubly difficult for me to obtain 
the pardon which I have promised you." 

'' Say on, master, I listen," said the Jew, approach- 
ing more nearly to the Eussian and standing before 
him motionless and impassive. 

Not until the Count had finished his recital, which 
he interrupted frequently by wandering into side-issues 
and by digressions from the straight path of narrative, 
did Mosiek break silence. Whilst listening his com- 
pressed lips and steadfast gaze had manifested the 
closeness with which he followed each detail of the 
explanation, and his voice was clear and determined 
though low in tone as he said decisively, '' This Middle- 
ton must be arrested also, Excellency, and forthwith." 
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^' Have you no better alternative than that to offer ? " 
cried Bodiskoff^ gnawing his moustache with suppressed 
anger; '' and do you suppose that so^simple a plan had 
not already crossed my brain — ^but only to be dismissed 
as impracticable ? Where is your boasted fertility of 
resource, old man f Think of some other means. Our 
men could get up a quarrel at the station, and a stray 
bullet might hit the dog accidentally/' he continued, 
tentatively, in the hope of sharpening his accomplice's 
wits, 

"The Excellency need not think that I had over- 
looked that method, but it won't do. You place your- 
self in the power of too many people, and our fellows 
are not to be trusted beyond a certain distance. No ; 
Middleton must be arrested this very night on a charge 
of suppressing or falsifying telegrams, and conveyed 
at once to Odessa. Instant action is imperative, other- 
wise the whole scheme will be noised abroad and the 
very worst consequences will follow. Pill up a warrant 
at once, Excellency, and I will see it put in force within 
an hour. When once the Englishman is locked up he is 
safe, and there need be no hurry in confronting him with 
his accusers. I will take charge of the party myself and 
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it shall be done without any one being the wiser. As 
soon as the evidence is prepared it will be our game 
to communicate with the British Consulate and request 
them to send an agent to watch the case and see that 
the prisoner receives fair play. This will divert atten- 
tion from Donnington's disappearance^ and there is an 
apparent openness about it that will infallibly gull 
these thick-witted islanders. Leave the fabrication of 
evidence to me. Excellency; it is mere child's play 
compared with what we ^ave often done before. Make 
out the warrant and I will take him down by the next 
train." 

" Perhaps you are right," assented the Count, dubi- 
ously, " but somehow it seems to me clumsy. In any 
case the fellow will be out of the way and we shall 
have time to look about us. But will not to-morrow 
be soon enough? An arrest by daylight seems less 
arbitrary than dragging a man out of bed in the dead 
of night, should we be forced to acknowledge the whole 
affair an error." 

"It must be done this moment, Excellency," said 
the Jew, firmly. " Too much valuable time has been 
lost already. ^ He who thinks it is too soon is sure to 
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come too late/ Whoever framed that proverb knew 
human nature.'^ 

" But I cannot spare you, Szluma/' said Bodiskoff, 
while reluctantly filling up the warrant, '^ Schimkow 
is coming to-morrow forenoon and we must consult how 
he is to be dealt with/' 

'^ Then let Kurylowicz see him down to Odessa. He 
is doing nothing at present.'' 

'^ A good idea I '^ cried the Count, in a more satisfied 
tone, " an excellent notion ! for it will separate him 
from that oily knave Schimkow. Be off now, Mosiek, 
and come back to me directly the capture has been 
effected. I shall await your report here. Be off ! " 

'^ Is BodiskofE losing his nerve ? " thought the Jew, 
as he proceeded to gather together such emissaries of 
the police as were necessary to carry out his purpose 
" or is he only foolish ? Pooh ! all these Gentiles are 
thickHskuUed, and we of the chosen race have to fur- 
nish their vacant heads— and after all to little purpose, 
for what is the use of putting honey in an ass's 
mouth ? " 

Arthur Middleton had been greatly perplexed at 
receiving no news from Donnington, but concluded that 
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some unforeseen accident had stopped tlie duelj as he 
knew that Count Bodiskoff had returned to Tiraspol^ 
and in case of any accident haying befallen his friend 
it would surely have come to his ears before this. Still, 
he felt uneasy at having received neither letter nor 
message from George, and went to bed that night 
resolved to communicate with Mr. Stebbing the first 
thing on the following morning. The small cottage 
that he owned by virtue of his official appointment stood 
immediately adjacent to the station, and the noise and 
r trampling of feet on the arrival or departure of a train 
were plainly audible to its inmate ; but he had long 
since ceased to heed the tumult without, and, like a 
tired midshipman, he would have slept soundly through 
a royal salute. Something more than usual must be 
occurring, he thought, on waking up at a loud and 
prolonged hammering on door and window, and he 
.jumped out of bed and hastily withdrew the bolts to 
.find himself confronted with the emissaries of the Third 
Section. Their errand was soon made known, the 
warrant shown, its contents explained by Kurylowicz, 
who spoke English perfectly, and the arrest effected 
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without the slightest resistance or expostulation on the 
part of the prisoner. During his stay in Southern 
Kussia he had learned something of the perpetual 
intrigue by which the pure mantle of justice was 
sullied and besmirched^ so^ on hearing that his destina- 
tion was Odessa^ he resolved to keep perfect silence 
until he ascertained all particulars of the charge falsely 
brought against him. 

As the Englishman was thus amenable to reason^ 
Kurylowicz avoided subjecting him to the indignity of 
fetters, and, on receiving his word that he would accom- 
pany him quietly, and make no effort to escape, the 
police-agent so managed it that he and the prisoner 
were locked up in a carriage by themselves, the other 
subordinate emissaries travelling in a separate compart- 
ment. Yet this apparent kindness was not without its 
object- Probably the captive had money; if so, who 
had a better right to extract it from his pocket than his 
conductor ? 

"Sorry to see you in this plight,^' said the Spy 
when the train had started — "very sorry, for I love 
the English* They aire a fine nation— very I'' But this 
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tribute to his country's merits foiled to unseal the lips 
of the outraged Briton. 

'^ I saw Newgate when in London/' continued Kury- 
lowicz, now on another tack, " and was charmed with 
the regard shown for the comfort of its inmates. I fear 
you will find our places very miserable^-wretched, but 
I have some little influence with the gaoler, and if I 
could make it worth his while doubtless. . . . Yes, I 
feel sure he would do anything to oblige his old friend 
Kurylowicz.'' 

" What did you say your name was ? '' cried the 
prisoner. 

'' Kurylowicz," replied the agent, wondering what 
talisman had Opened the captive's sealed lips. 

'' Kurylowicz ! '' shouted Middleton. ^^ Then you are 
the scoundrel who cheated at cards in George Donning- 
ton's rooms in London. Little wonder that you are 
familiar with Newgate. Most of the gaols in Europe 
have probably been honoured by your tenancy. Don't 
think I shall be fool enough to bribe a villain like you," 
he concluded, contemptuously. 

The spy was irascible, as we know, and this unex- 
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pected outburst threw him completely off his guard. 
In a storm of passion he screamed out, '^ Donnington ! 
Yes, I do know the English dog, and know that a few 
weeks will see him on the road to Siberia — the iron- 
bound land of the mines, the rod, and the rotting 
plague. Better take care, my fine fellow, lest you 
follow your dear friend to that hospitable region ; but 
here in Russia prisoners are not allowed to insult their 
escort with impunity.'* 

The train was slackening speed, and drew up at the 
platform as the infuriated agent ceased to speak. At 
his call the guards entered the compartment, and by 
his order Arthur was handcuffed and gagged. '^ Now," 
he whispered viciously, when this operation was com- 
pleted, " now you will have to answer the charge of 
breaking your parole and assaulting an agent of the 
Third Section, in addition to your other misdemeanours. 
I can see you and Donnington chained together already 
and starting for your long tramp. Eastward-ho! eh, 
my noble Englishman,*' sneered the ruflGlan. '^Eastward- 
ho 1 You see I understand your mongrel slang.** 

'^ I must be an ass,** reflected Middleton, '^ to have 
wasted honest indignation on that abandoned scoundrel! 
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It lias plunged me deeper into tHe mire^ but my case 
is a fleabite compared to poor George's. I wonder 
wbetber tbe villain spoke the trutbj or wbetber it was 
a lie got up to frighten and annoy me ? '' 
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CHAPTER IIL 



AT BEBN£. 



It was nine o'clock on a bright spring morning. Two 
ladies were seated on the Kleine Schanze at Berne, 
enjoying the genial snnshine, and feasting their eyes 
upon the fair landscape of river, meadow, wood, and 
distant snow-capped mountain that lay stretched before 
them — a scene of beauty that no familiarity can lessen, 
but doubly lovely when the blue ribbon of the Aar lies 
sparkling in the sun. One, a fashionably but simply- 
dressed young lady, we know abready — ^the Countess 
Yanina Bromirska ; the other, slightly older than her 
companion, clad in more homely garb, with hair so 
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closely cut as to resemble a boy^ and an earnest con- 
centrated look on her face, was evidently a student. 
She was neither handsome nor pretty, but a physiogno- 
mist would have dwelt upon the face with interest, and 
bid you mark the broad low forehead ; the deep grey 
eyes— now wistful, now piercing ; the cleanly-cut nos- 
trils; and the short upper-Kp surmounting a mouth of 
great mobility. Then descending lower he would have 
pointed out the rounded chin and called attention to 
the sweep of the square resolute jaw as the key to the 
true character of its possessor — ^a curved arch inflexible 
as the jaw of the great Corsican. Yet there was nothing 
of, self-assertion in the girl, her demeanour was modest, 
even retiring, but the frequent flashes from the dark 
grey eyes would betray the volcano of passion or en- 
thusiasm pent up within the breast, and only controlled, 
by the habitual exercise of the powerful will. Yes; a 
face not comely, but one that invited a second glance, 
for an adept in the book of the human features would 
read therein that its owner possessed a history. 

This girl, a Russian named Bertha FrolofE, had arrived 
at the Swiss capital some eighteen months ago for the 
purpose of completing her education in medicine, the. 
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calling she had adopted. Her brother, a young man of 
fiery disposition, had accompanied her, but after seeing 
his sister comfortably settled he had departed to finish 
his own studies at some G-erman university. She was 
provided with many letters of introduction from influ- 
ential people both in her own country and in Germany, 
and these, together with the assiduity which she dis- 
played in the pursuit of her studies and her skill in 
tending the sick, soon won her the golden opinions of 
the Professors, an estimate heightened by her modest 
and unassuming manners, which charmed the honest 
Switzers, and more than one savant had laid his hand, 
learning, and fortune at her feet, and implored her to 
join her fate with his — ^but in vain. Though deeply 
grateful for the honour shown her she dismissed each 
suitor with a kindly but emphatic negative. 

'^ No woman aspiring to benefit her race should be 
fettered by family ties,'* she had oracularly declared, 
and she seemed in every way prepared to adhere rigidly 
to this dictum. 

Bertha lived in the house of a widow, near the 
Nydeckbriicke, in modest style, but this apparently 
rather from- choice than from lack of means, since it 
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was rumoured that on more that one occasion she had 
given largely to deserving patients on their quitting the 
hospital. She was a welcome guest everywhere^ when 
she could be induced to go out ; and by those few with 
whom she was intimate the young Russian was beloved, 
gaining an ascendancy over them which was the more 
remarkable in that it was entirely unsought. Her 
detractors — and she had them, even in this peaceful 
little community — ^vowed that a flavour of mystery 
hung about her, but this probably owed its origin to 
the fact that nothing would induce her to talk of her 
famUy or aixtecedents. More than one daring indivi- 
dual — ^generally of her own sex — ^had tried to break 
through this barrier of reserve, but had met with a 
rebuff so complete that the questioner had retired 
baffled and worsted, and by no means inclined to 
commit a second indiscretion of a like nature. But if 
reticent on this point she was singularly open in regard 
to her political creed, making no secret of her strong 
democratic — ^nay, almost revolutionary— tendencies. In 
season or out of season she was ever ready to enlarge 
upon a theme, of which freedom was the key-note, but 
the kindly Helvetians only smiled at her little out- 
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bursts^ and whispered amongst themselves that she, or 
hers, had probably met with scant justice in the land of 
her birth. 

Perhaps her most intimate friend was Yanina. From 
the hour of first meeting these two had been attracted 
to each other, and although they had much in common 
— ^for each possessed a passionate love for freedom, and 
a scorn for all that was low, servile, and cringing — ^yet 
on several important points they were as wide apart as 
the poles. Bertha openly avowed her opinion that 
tyranny should be fought by every possible means, and 
with every available weapon, even though it were the 
bullet or the dagger in the hands of the assassin. 
Yanina, whilst yielding no wit to her companion in the 
love for freedom, stoutly maintained that crime was no 
remedy, but was rather a dire offence in the eyes both 
of Heaven and of man, bringing obloquy on the cause 
that it strove to further. Many were the arguments 
— ^sharp, almost stormy — that took place between the 
two girls on this knotty point, for neither disputant 
would yield an inch of ground, and no possible com- 
promise could be arrived at between them. Perhaps 
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this divergenoe in two natures equally strong served to 
draw them more closely together. 

Some such argument was evidently now in progress, 

" I thought the cruel oppression to which your race 
had been subjected^ Yanina^ would cause you to hate 
their persecutors as bitterly as I do" 

" I scorn and despise them/^ was the rejoinder, '' but 
think they are unworthy of good honest hatred. But 
we have talked enough on the subject, and I fear you 
will never succeed in making me a convert to your 
views. I admire the purity and loftiness of your aims, 
but I think the means by which you hope to attain them 
unworthy of a great cause — unwarrantable, in short.'' 

'^ Unwarrantable ! '' and the speaker^s short upper 
lip curled with scorn. " What subtle essence has con- 
gealed the warm blood transmitted through so many 
generations of noble ancestors, Yanina ? Bodislaus 
Bromirski asked no warrant for his actions when he 
raised the standard of freedom, and led his scythemen 
through the thick of the Muscovite robbers I Yes, I 
am a Russian myself, but do not think my love for my 
country makes me blind to her faults. Freedom with 
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me ranks before country — before kindred— before 
parents — ^before God! " 

" Hosb^ Bertha^ hush I " pleaded Yanina, laying her 
hand caressingly on the arm of her fiery companion. 
" Do not allow your impulsive tongue to frame utter- 
ances for which you afterwards feel sorrow. No cause^ 
however righteous, can prosper without the aid from 
on High, which you deprecate ; and, see, here comes 
Professor Fuhrmann with Mr. St. John.'^ 

The angry indignation that had turned the girl pallid 
fled at Yanina's last words, a faint blush stole to her 
cheek, and she sank back into the seat which, in her 
excitement, she had quitted, and fixed her eyes absently 
on the snowy summit of the Jungfrau, which, with its 
lofty sisters of the Bernese Alps, formed a background 
of striking beauty to the varied dark and light green 
of forest and pasture which composed the intervening 
landscape, amidst which for many a mile could be 
traced the rapid Aar — ^in the distance a streak of 
purest silver beneath the bright sun — at their feet a 
broad band of liquid sapphire. 

Six months have elapsed since that eventful evening 
when George Donnington struck down Count Bodiskoff, 
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and the Princess and Yanina had sought safety in 
flight from the troubles which threatened them. The 
former lady had accompanied her ward to Beme, and 
had then started off to join her husband^ who had been 
temporarily exiled to one of his estates in the neighbour- 
hood of Archangel. Her departure was no great hard- 
ship to Yanina, for the poor helpless woman was always 
feebly reproaching the girl with being the cause of all 
their misfortunes, and hinting that she would have 
done far better to listen to the Count's suit than to 
throw herself away upon an obscure Englishman. She 
still believed in Bodiskoff's rectitude and singleness of 
mind, accepting as Gospel all the pretexts he brought 
forward when applied to for funds, and constantly 
assuring her ward that the end would prove how little 
that gentleman had been to blame. Money worries — 
for Bodiskoff doled out the roubles which he received 
in his capacity of curator of the estate most grudg- 
ingly, and the Prince was able to remit her nothing — 
soured for the nonce her usually equable temperament, 
and Yanina could pretend but little sorrow when the 
Princess was called by imperial order to St. Petersburg, 
and from thence sent to join her husband in his incle- 
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ment retreat. Indeed a complete rupture had almost 
arisen between the lady and her ward, for the latter 
had been included in the sunmions to the Eussian 
capital, and had sorely scandalised the Princess by 
flatly refusing to accompany her. 

'^ I do not mean to be unkind, dear mamma,'' she 
had said, firmly, " but I will not again put myself in 
the power of Count BodiskofE — not, at all events, until 
papa is freed from suspicion, and able to protect me." 

" You are a wicked, wicked girl, Yanina,'* groaned 
the Princess, in anguish of spirit, " a wicked and un- 
grateful giril How shall I make the long journey 
by myself ? and who will look after the servants ? 
Besides, the whole responsibility for your obstinacy 
will fall on your papa, and your silly refusal will be 
visited on his head. Eeflect, Yanina, that you are 
committing a direct injury to one who is . . . who is ... to 
whom you owe everything I " and the lady held up 
her plump white hands in pious horror at such unheard- 
of depravity. 

" I am very sorry, mamma, but I cannot come. You 
still place faith in Count BodiskofE, but the man has 
shown me his true nature, and I know he would stand 
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at nothing to gain his great end — ^money. I shall 
remain quietly here and do what good I can until 
papa has cleared himself^ then I shall hasten to rejoin 
both my dear guardians/' and stooping down she 
kissed the Princess tenderly; but that lady was not 
to be mollified so easily. Her determination to take 
Yanina with her arose principally from an innate 
selfishness^ which had hitherto remained dormant^ but 
which her recent troubles had now brought conspi- 
cuously to the surface. The very journey seemed to her 
beset with difficulties if entered upon without her ward, 
for of late the girl had taken the arrangement of 
everything upon herself, a measure which precisely 
accorded with the elder's indolent disposition. To face 
the dreary hours in the train alone; to be examined 
by inquisitive officials; to be perhaps frowned at by 
august personages; and to be severely interrogated 
on all sorts of subjects of which she was profoundly 
ignorant — all this the poor helpless lady felt conscious 
lay before her, so in despair she made another attempt 
to soften Yanina, and, as the sequel will show, with 
more than her usual want of judgment. 

" Do what good you can I " she snorted, repeating 
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the girPs words. "Much good you will achieve by 
nmning about amongst a set of vicious men and lunatic 
women. A girl of your condition has no right to asso- 
ciate with medical men, students, and political exiles ; 
but I suppose you find the attraction of Professor 
Puhrmann too great to be resisted. Poor George 
Donnington ! '^ 

" Mamma," broke in Yanina, " you are angry and — 
as usual with people in that condition — unjust. I shall 
not attempt to refute your statements ; but no taunts, 
however malicious, will alter my determination. Papa 
approves of the course I am adopting, and I am sure 
would countenance me in this resolve. If, after you 
have explained to him my reasons, he thinks I have 
acted wrongly, I will hasten to join you both; but, 
please, mamma, if our last few days here are to be 
passed in friendship do not again couple the name of 
George Donnington with that of Professor Puhrmann," 
and the young lady sailed out of the room, leaving the 
Princess sobbing pitifully, until slumber overcame her 
and dried up the well-spring of the tears that still 
hung glistening on her placid cheeks. No further 
attempt was made to alter the girl^s * resolve, beyond 
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piteous glances of appeal^ and presently Madame 
Soudakoff set forth on her lonely journey to St. Peters- 
burg, where she underwent much cross-examination; 
lecturing, and general snubbing, until ordered off to 
join her husband near Archangel, where that misrepre- 
sented benefactor of his species was eating out his 
heart under the combined feelings of injustice and 
hateful idleness. There are more methods than coarse 
brutal punishment, I ween, made use of to break do'vm 
the spirit of the refractory I 

On the whole her departure was rather welcome to 
Yanina than otherwise, for it not only left her at 
greater freedom to pursue her studies, but relieved 
her of the constant jeremiads alient George Donning- 
ton's faithlessness which it pleased the Princess to pour 
into her ears, regardless of the pain she thus occa- 
sioned. How could the girl refute these insinuations — 
how make even a colourable excuse for this long and 
extraordinary silence ? Since leaving Tiraspol not one 
word had reached her from her lover, and the maiden's 
heart was day by day growing heavier within her. 
Did she mistrust him — had the soft rain of the 
Princess's inuendoes sapped her faith ? No. Heart 
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of oak was not more true than Yanina Bromirska to 
the man who had won her love, and rescued her from 
the ruflSanly persecution of Count BodiskofE; but this 
uncertainty was hard to bear, though no shadow of 
doubt in her lover's faith had ever crossed her mind. 
Hers was not a light and frivolous nature that the 
eddy winds of petty gossip could waft into the shoals 
of distrust ; her heart once bestowed she felt unlimited 
confidence in the object of her affection ; and, leaving 
taunts unanswered, she called up all her strength of 
mind, and patiently bided the hour when the mystery 
would be cleared up. Though Bodiskoff kept up a 
desultory correspondence with the Princess he had 
never mentioned George's name. Yanina's pride re- 
coiled from prompting that lady to question him 
directly, and thus appease the anxiety that had already 
begun to leave traces on her fair face. So she strove 
to interest herself in study — to dull the pain that was 
ever gnawing at her heart by attending classes on 
botany, medicine, and natural science ; and perhaps she 
in a measure succeeded, for her intellect was far above 
the average, and she threw herself into the work with 
a steady zeal that won the highest commendations from 
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Professor Ernst Fuhrmann ajid her other teachers. It 
had been arranged that on the Princesses departure 
she should take up her abode with Clara Dupuis, who 
kept house for her brother, and in their charming 
house in the Junhemgasse she was now domiciled, the 
suite of apartments allotted to her overlooking the 
garden, far beneath which flowed the beautiful azure 

Aar, whilst the pleasant murmur of its weir was audible 
day and night. 

Professor Fuhrmann and his companion Fulke St. 
John saluted the young ladies, the former with an em- 
barrassment that he vainly endeavoured to conceal, the 
latter with the polite empressement that always gained 
him a welcome among women. Bertha, after stiffly 
returning Fuhrmann's bow, had resumed her scrutiny of 
the distant Jungfrau, and seemed so engrossed therein 
that an awkwardness would have been felt had not 
Fulke taken up his parable in the subdued tone peculiar 
to him. 

'^ So delighted to see you. Countess, and you also. 
Mademoiselle FrolofE. Fuhrmann and I have been 
cudgeling our brains over a knotty point, of which 
neither of us can make anything, and here we find you 
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— ^two divinities, to whom we will submit the apple of 
our discord ; and we will agree to be bound by their 
decision, eh, Puhrmann ? " 

*' Certainly — charmed ! '' stammered the Professor, 
becoming very red as he observed the slight smile on 
Tanina^s face, and at once concluded that it was called 
forth by his shyness. " The Countess knows how highly 
I esteem her opinion." 

'^ What ! after my stupidity at class yesterday ! Fie, 
Monsieur Fuhrmann, it is politeness alone that makes 
you say these pretty things. But what is the weighty 
subject on which we are to decide? Come, listen 
Bertha ; your beloved Jungfrau will not elope with the 
Monch in the meanwhile." 

" The matter is one of deep importance," said Fulke, 
solemnly, ^' of weightiest concern to Fuhrmann, myself, 
and other unfortunates in our unprotected condition. 
Be it known unto you, then, ladies, that we, the un- 
happy bachelors of foreign nationality who reside in 
Berne, have resolved on making some slight return for 
the great hospitality wHch has been shown us by giving 
a ball ; and after having arrived at that conclusion we 
remain stranded — run high and dry on the barren reefs 
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where fancy and imagination refuse to dwell — ^are^ 
wholly ignorant, in short, of what we ought to do next. 
In Puhrmann and myself you behold the executive 
committee, and never before was such an honour vested 
in hands so completely incapable. We know nothing 
of the work we are called upon to perform, and are in 
a regular hobble. Had it been the stewardship of a 
Jockey Club, I should have been equal to it ; or had 
it been to take the chair at a meeting to discuss the 
' Grlacial Period in its bearing on the price of mutton in 
Central Africa,* — ^then my colleague the Professor would 
have risen to the occasion ; as it is we are fairly 
stumped — an English expression, ladies, but one which 
minutely describes our unhappy position. That you 
should assist us with your advice, and encourage us 
with your sympathy, is therefore our humble petition." 
Both girls smiled at the mock solemnity of the 
speaker's tone, but, on noticing the Professor's eyes 
fixed upon her companion, the mirth died out from 
Bertha's face, and she again directed her gaze towards 
the distant Alps, after observing ironically, '^ There is 
little use in coming to me for advice, Mr. St. John. I am 
but a poor Eussian student, and have only been to two 
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balls in my life. The Countess is much more at home 
in such matters — consult her/' 

"Well, when is it to be, and where ? '' asked Yanina, 
pleasantly. 

'^ Precisely the points on which the committee were 
differing when they came within sight of you young 
ladies. Half the executive — that's Puhrmann — ^wants 
the day to be the 27th and the place the Affe ; the other 
half — that's me — ^stands out that it should be announced 
for next week, and that the large saloon at the Bemerhof 
should be engaged for the dance. Which section of 
the august body may claim your suffrage. Mademoiselle 
Proloff ? " he concluded, addressing himself directly to 
Bertha. 

^'Neither," returned the girl, shortly. ^'I know 
nothing about such matters, and, as I shall not be pre* 
sent, you can hardly expect me to take much interest in 
the subject." 

'' You positively refuse to honour us with your pre- 
sence ! " exclaimed Pulke, throwing a tone of tragic 
despair into his voice. " You, the priestess of ^scu- 
lapius, the beloved of the Faculty! Think better of 
this harsh resolve, and melt at our entreaty." 
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'^ Yes, mademoiselle, pray do/' broke in the Professor, 
awkwardly. "What would our evening be without 
you — ^and the Countess,'* he concluded after a scarcely 
perceptible pause. 

" You will manage perfectly well without me. Consult 
the Countess Bromirska if you want any aasistance-she 
is better qualified to render it than I am. Excuse me 
now if I wish you good morning ; I have lingered too 
long already," and with a defiant courtesy which 
embraced the whole group the girl turned and hurried 
down the slope leading to the Ober Thor. 

" What energy I What fire ! " murmured Fulke 
plaintively, watching her lessening form. " Something 
seems to have disturbed your friend. Countess — 
destroyed the equanimity of her usual placid tem- 
perament, eh ? " 

'^ Yes, she despises such frivolities as balls," sighed 
Fuhrmann; "and to show her indignation against us for 
countenancing them she will very likely absent herself 
from lectures for the next week. You ladies have such 
a queer way of showing your resentment," continued 
the puzzled savant, eyeing Yanina timidly. 

" Oh ! it is nothing," said the latter. " We have 
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been having a passage of arms as usual^ and poor 
BertHa is ruffled at not defeating so insignificant a foe 
at the first onslaught. We will soon bring her to a less 
unsocial mood, Professor, and she will be very glad to 
grace your ball." 

*' Shall we ever get beyond talking of one ? " asked 
Pulke in mock despondency, and with a pleading 
glance at Yanina. 

" Certainly,'' she replied with animation. " I entirely 
approve of Herr Fuhrmann's suggestion that it should 
take place at the Affe. The old house can be entered 
from two streets, so there will be no disagreeable 
crowding, and the club-room with its quaint old pic- 
tures will be exactly suitable. Neither will the 27th be 
a day too late. We ladies require some little time to 
prepare for such an event, you must remember, Mr. 
St. John." 

Ah, I had forgotten the equipment you fair en- 
slavers require," murmured Fulke, apologetically. ''But, 
taking place and date as settled, what are we to do 
next ? " 

" Why get three or four of your lady-friends together 
and let them prepare a list of the guests to be invited. 
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How is it you have not consulted your sister^ Herr 
Folirmann ? is she to be kept in the dark ? " 

*' No, certainly not. I thought *' 

*' Will you accord us the favour of presiding over the 
lady department, fair Countess ? " asked Pulke with a 
deep bow, and utterly heedless of the poor Professor's 
halting explanation of the domestic treachery with 
which he was charged. 

'^ I shall be delighted to render any service,^' replied 
Yanina, frankly; "but where are we to hold our 
meetings ? I can hardly ask you to the Professor's 
house, since it appears that Madame Dupuis is not 
admitted into the secret by this stem brother of hers." 

"You mistake. Mademoiselle — Countess,'' pleaded 
the wretched culprit ; " Clara will be charmed " 

But again Pulke cut his perplexed friend ruthlessly 
short by exclaiming, ^' I have it — ^the very thing ! The 
fair committee shall hold their conclave in my rooms. 
They are unoccupied the entire day as a rule, for I am 
at the Embassy ; and, as they are central, they will be 
convenient for all parties." 

So it was settled, and Fuhrmann — ^much against the 
grain — ^was despatched to make arrangements with 
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Mademoiselle Simon regarding the use of the AfEe for 
the day in question ; whilst Pulke quietly attached 
himself to Yanina, and only quitted her when the hour 
arrived for her to visit the hospital. Some vague notion 
that their respective rdles should have been reversed 
was most probably hovering mistily somewhere in the 
depths of the Professor's brain ; for he muttered, '' Ah, 
these English, they monopolise everything!" but he 
went on his way uncomplainingly like the honest 
Teuton he was. 

On the following afternoon the ladies composing the 
ball-committee were assembled in Pulke St. John's 
apartments. Yanina, who had agreed to preside, found 
it a difficult task to keep her flock in any sort of 
order. Were they not in a bachelor's quarters, and 
was not everything pertaining to this class of mis** 
guided humanity a marvel and a mystery to them ? 
The rooms were handsomely furnished and well 
supplied with the innumerable nicknacks in which 
young men delight — racks of sticks and riding-whips, 
guns, pistols, pipes, several really good pictures on 
sporting subjects, a large musical box, photograph- 
albums, &c. &c. The overhauling of these treasures 
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was a source of boundless delight to tlie members. 
Everytbing was in the most delicious confusion : bere^ 
a couple of recently-opened letters ; tber0, tbree napo- 
leons and several loose francs ; whilst on the floor^ 
and in imminent danger of being crushed, lay a silver 
fusee-box with the owner's crest. In vain Yanina called 
the rebels to order ; such a chance of spying into the 
secrets of bachelorhood did not present itself every 
day, and they were determined not to be defrauded, 
so little heed was taken of their President's pleading, 
and much tittering and laughing took place as these 
true daughters of Eve examined this and turned over 
that. 

Finding herself unable to stop this inquisitorial 
search, and her delicacy revolting against all parti- 
cipation in it, Yanina made her way into a smaller 
room, which was separated from the main apartment 
by a portiere, and sitting down at the table opened 
the photograph-album which was lying upon it. 

Evidently this particular book is sacred to the 
owner's near relations, for the names are written 
beneath the pictures and a certain family likeness is 
easy to detect. She discovers Petworth and Fulke in 
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their Eton boating-flannels : the former a stripling of 
fifteen^ with his arm thrown affectionately roun,d hia 
younger brother's neck j a page or two further on she 
finds Petworth in his undergraduate's cap and gown ; 
and now he appears bearded and moustached as Hasle- 
mere, clad in the Arab dress which he had worn on 
tiie waters of the Blue Nile. 

Here he is again ! — one evidently that has only been 
lately received, for it is lying loose between the 
leaves— ^has not yet found a place. This time he is in 
ordinary morning dress, and very handsome he is, 
thinks Yanina — ^'Much better-looking than laughing 
Fulke ; but not to be compared with George — ^ah ! her 
George ! '' and the burning tears rise to the girl's eyes, 
for the English fashion of the clothes has brought 
back the memory of her truant love. Here was another 
portrait : a young girl of great beauty and a look about 
the mouth that seems strangely familiar. Whose can 
it be? She turns it over and sees written on the 
back: — 

"Eva D. Perciyal to dear Fulke." 

" Eva ! Eva ! What could it all mean ? George had 
a sister of that name — an only sister, whom he dearly 
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loved and about whom lie had talked — oh, so fre- 
quently ! — ^in the happy days now past, making Tanina 

* 

long to know the girl and take her to her heart as she 
had already taken her brother. But yet another loose 
photograph remained, and Yanina, still sunk in reverie, 
took it listlessly up. ''Was she dreaming? were her 
senses playing her false ? It was George himself ! — 
her George! — ^her betrothed!" Mistake was impos- 
sible ; for was not every line of those loved features 
graven on her heart ? And see, there is the name of 
the Odessa photographer printed on the back ! Well 
Plight she mentally ask the meaning of this strange 
discovery and sink backwards in the armchair be- 
wildered, still holding the portrait in her hand. 

A voice recalled the girl to herself, and Fulke's low 
well-bred accents fell upon her ear. 

" So you are honouring my family-gallery with an 
inspection, fair Countess; a nice-looking set, we St. 
Johns, eh ? I am glad to see you do not participate 
in the curiosity of our friends in the next room, whom, 
on entering, I found subjecting my poor odds-and- 
ends to an unmerciful criticism.*' 

He ended his sentence in a tone of pique, which. 
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however, was but momentary, for he immediately con- 
tinued, "And with the penetration of your sex you 
have picked out the best-looking fellow in the group," 
pointing to George's likeness, which Tanina still re- 
tained in her fingers. 

"Who is this ? How did you come by it, I mean ? " 
she gasped. 

"Good Heavens! What is the matter ?'' asked 
Fulke, who now saw the intense agitation under which 
the girl was labouring. " As for the photograph it is 
one George Percival — or Doniiington, I believe he calls 
himself — ^whose sister is engaged to my brother Hasle- 
mere. This is her " And he showed Eva's por- 
trait. " She sent me all three of these photos some 
weeks ago; but I have been too lazy to find them a 
place in my book. Do you know Donnington ? " 

^'Tes,'' replied Tanina, who had now somewhat 

recovered herself. " But I must go home now 

I am rather faint No, don't trouble to open the 

window — only make my excuses to the other ladies. I 
will explain later on." 

Fulke was a man of tact, and saw that his companion 
was fighting against some strong emotion, so he simply 
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offered his arm and accompanied her to the Professor's 
house, which was only a couple of hundred yards 
distant, when he bowed and left her without another 
word. 

'^ This is all deuced strange ! " he thought, as he 
strolled back ; but the mystery was cleared up when he 
examined Donnington's carte more closely, and saw that 
the likeness had been taken in Bussia. 

" Of course ! '' he muttered ; " now I remember f 
Donnington — ^poor chap— lost all his coin, and went to 
Odessa on some commercial spec. The little Countess 
must have known him there — ^nothing more natural. But 
what caused her agitation ? The old, old, story, I sup- 
pose. Well, thanks be to Providence that I am heart- 
whole and proof against these attacks, for they must 
be an awful bore ! " and the ladies having departed 
in his absence and left his rooms free, he filled a pipe 
and smoked it through solemnly while pondering on 
the extraordinarily foolish behaviour of the only pair 
of lovers whom it had ever been his fate to observe 
critically, to wit — ^Eva and his brother. 
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You are looking wretchedly ill/* said Bertha, directly 
she entered Tanina's rooin on the morning following 
the discovery of George's photograph. '^Tou are a 
little feverish/' she added, laying her hand on her 
companion's brow, '^ and seem out of sorts altogether. 
Has anything occurred to disturb you ? " 

" Only a sleepless night," replied Tanina, striving to 
lally, and to evade the further questioning of her well- 
intentioned visitor; '^only that, and a little domestic 
worry.'^ 

But the woman of science was not to bd put off by 
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subterfuge ; her skill told her that the girl was labour- 
ing under some severe mental strain, and that serious 
consequences might ensue unless the burthen was 
lightened by the kindly hand of sympathy ; and, with 
the stem determination peculiar to her character, she 
proceeded cahnly :— 

^' There is something worse than a sleepless night in 
question now, my dear ; I should be but an indifferent 
physician if I could not tell that. Better make a clean 
breast of it. No patient can expect relief unless she 
confides fully in her medical attendant; and, as I 
occupy that distinguished position towards you, I 
expect every assistance in my poor endeavours. Come, 
dear, what is it that worries your silly little brain?** 
and Bertha's firm but gentle grasp drew away the 
hand with which the girl had covered her face. 

It has been mentioned already that Mademoiselle 
Froloff gained an extraordinary influence over those 
with whom she came into contact, and Yanina was no 
exception to the rule. Her position was very painful ; 
for, having no friends or relations of her own sex in 
whom she could confide, her hopes and fears had re- 
mained locked in her own bosom, with the natural 
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result that the former dwindled away to vanishing 
pointy whilst the latter assumed gigantic and unwar- 
ranted proportions. Do we not all know it, this hiding 
away of trouble — ^this striving to appear calm and un- 
concerned before the outer world, whilst the fox be- 
neath the tunic is lacerating our flesh and battening 
on our heart's blood ? Few, indeed, are those who 
have been spared this, perhaps the greatest ordeal in 
life's weary journey. The dead weight of a secret — and, 
therefore, ever increasing — grief is a dreary load for the 
stoutest amongst us to bear. Think, then, how grievous 
it must have been for this poor child, an exile from her 
own land, and cut off from the solace of communion 
with sympathising friends. They who prate gHbly of 
bearing their cross in silence speak brave words ; but I 
often doubt whether the yoke beneath which they pre- 
sumably stagger is as crushing as they would wish us 
to believe. Some are smitten in a mortal place, and 
totter onward concealing the wound j but such Spartan 
fortitude is rare, and the number of the sufferers very 
limited. 

And Yanina, though patient and brave, was a woman 
in the noblest sense of the word — a woman loving^ 
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tender, and true — a being created to bring sunshine 
into the life of the chosen one, to cling to him with the 
great affection of which her nature was capable — ^to 
rejoice with him when fortune smiled, to stand hand 
in hand with him when the fickle dame frowned, to 
cheer him in seasons of sorrow, to solace him in time 
of trouble. She needed sympathy, felt how the burthen 
could be lightened by sharing it with another, was 
touched by the kindly solicitude of the girl now de- 
manding her confidence, and perhaps a little influenced 
by the strength of her companion's character. So she 
yielded to the secret influence which prompted her to 
make a confidant of Bertha, and poured into the latter's 
ears the history of her engagement to George, of 
Bodiskoff *s persecution, of her flight and of her lover's 
strange silence, which was the slow poison embittering 
her existence, the iron searing her tmsting heart. 

And she saw that her confidence had not been mis- 
placed. Without interruption Bertha listened to her 
friend's recital, only pressing her hand from time to 
time in token of sympathy, or asking some shrewd 
question where the links of the narrative appeared a 
little weak. Even as she proceeded with her tale the 
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poor girl could feel comfort retunung to her hearty 
and the hope that had been long absent reasserting 
itself. 

''Cheer up/* said Bertha, when Yanina had con- 
cluded, "cheer up, my dear, and thank you heartily 
for the trust you have reposed in me. Something has 
gone wrong evidently, but your lover is not to blame, 
I know more of Russia than you do, and things have 
a knack of going wrong there. I have friends in 
Odessa, and, with your permission, will make inquiries 
about your silent knight— of course in such a manner 
that your secret shall be unsuspected. Now, good-bye. 
I shall send you a composing draught to be taken at 
bed-time, and until then you had better keep quiet. 
To-morrow morning I shall see you again.'* 

But Bertha did not come on the following day, a 
letter arriving from her to say that she was hurriedly 
called away to Germany, but hoped to be back in a few 
weeks. This was a sad disappointment to Yanina, who 
felt doubly the loss of her friend's courage and sympathy 
now that she had confided to her all the particulars of 
her history, but the confession itself had done much 
to relieve the girl. Bertha's confidence in the truth of 
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her lover liad greatly impressed her, and her aatnrally 
good spirits soon put to flight all the gloomy anticipa- 
tions which of late had troubled her. 

She and Fulke St. John had always been on very 
friendly terms, but now a new bond had arisen to link 
them together; and it was no slight comfort to find 
some one with whom she could talk of her lover even 
in an indirect fashion, for she carefully avoided making 
her engagement to George known, merely saying that 
the young man had been a frequent guest at her 
guardian's house, that she took a warm interest in 
him from his having involved himself in a dispute 
with an oflBcer of high rank on her account, and that 
she felt much anxiety as he had promised faithfully 
to write, but had hitherto failed to do so. Fulke was 
diplomatist enough to guess the real state of affairs 
pretty accurately, and endeavoured to cheer her up 
by dwelling on the miscarriage of letters, pressure of 
business, and similar reassuring fictions, which if not 
absolutely credited by his fair listener at all events 
served to keep green the hope that had been planted 
in her breast by Bertha. He also promised to write 
at once to the Consulate at Odessa and to Haslemere 
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for such information concerning Donnington ajs they 
could give, for it must be remembered that George's 
disappearance was unknown to both of them, Haslemere 
not writing to his brother above once a year, and con- 
sidering even that a tax upon his epistolary powers. 

So altogether Yanina felt comforted, and appeared 
in such beauty at the bachelors' ball that Herr 
Fuhrmann was utterly bewitched, hovering about her 
during the entire evening, and following her move- 
ments through his spectacles as the eyes of a faithful 
spaniel follow a kind master. He had, after much 
inward consultation, ventured on sending her a bouquet, 
and joy possessed the honest fellow's soul when he saw 
the flowers in her hand. Still he did not venture to 
address her; for Ernst Fuhrmann, though a man of 
deep learning, was timid as a child in the presence of 
ladies, and he would probably have contented himself 
with the distant adoration conveyed by unceasing 
watching had not the Fates so arranged matters that 
he found himself seated next to his divinity at supper. 

"Why, Professor,'* cried the girl, "how is it that 
you have never once asked me to dance during the 
entire evening ? Were you afraid of me as a partner, 
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or were yon pining after Mademoiselle FrolofE? But 
J must congratulate you on the success of tlie whole 
affair/' she continued, seeing the embarrassment visible 
on his face at her badinage. ^^ Everything is going 
off splendidly, and you were only concealing your skill 
in organising festivities when you called in my humble 
assistance. Whose idea was it hanging the walls with 
palm-branches — jowr^ I know, confess now ? '' 

Fuhrmann felt gratified — felt happy; yet he could 
only stammer unintelligibly, whilst Yanina continued, 
^^ And now I come to think of it I have not seen you 
dancing once this evening. How is that? Are you 
superior to such a frivolous amusement ? *' 

^' I find pleasure enough in watching you,'' returned 
the Professor, with the courage of desperation ; " and 
the greatest joy I have experienced to-night is to be 
seated near you — that indeed is Heaven ! " 

'' One that, I fear, you would soon weary of," said 
Yanina rising, for the earnestness in the German's 
tone frightened her ; " but now, if you have finished, 
please take me to Madame Z — — , she is my chaperon 
to-night." 

Good gracious ! " thought the girl when she had 
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gained the protection of tlie elder lady^s ample skirt. 
"I feared a formal declaration of love was about to 
take place ! Poor Professor, how wretched he looks ! 
I must give his sister a hint that my heart is already 
bestowed, or he will buoy himself up with hopes that 
can never be realised. Oh, George! if you were only 
here ! if I could even tell where you were I ^' 

The next day Yanina had descended to Clara Dupuis^s 
room, with the intention of following out the above 
plan, when Fulke was announced, and the girl at once 
saw from his manner that he had something of im- 
portance to communicate. 

"What is it?'^ she asked, when the first greetings 
were over. " Have you heard from Odessa ? " 

"No, not yet,^* replied Fulke, who looked much 
disturbed for one usually so self-possessed; "but I 
have just received a letter from my brother, and he 
tells that George has ... is . . .^' 

" Not dead — ^surely not dead ? " muttered the girj 
in hollow tones.^ 

" No, no ! " cried the young man in great distress ; 
"nothing so horrible as that; but still the news is 
bad. He tells me that Donnington is lost — ^has dis- 
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appeared. Sit down^ dear Countess^ and I will read 
you his letter." 

Ashy pale^ and with fixed eyes^ she sank into the 
proffered chair^ and remained motionless, but with 
every faculty on the strain, whilst Fulke detached the 
letter from its cover and read — 

'^ Cannot make head or tail of the Donnington busi- 
ness, and my darling is in bitter grief " — ^Eva, his in- 
tended, explained Fulke. " I hardly remember George 
at Eton, but his sister assures me that he is the 
steadiest of fellows, and the confidence which Mr» 
Bonham places in him would certainly warrant this 
supposition* Now, it appears that he went out wild- 
fowl shooting on the marshes near Odessa and never 
turned up again. Bonham is in terrible distress, and 
he and I have had many consultations over this ex- 
traordinary occurrence. He (Bonham) has had the 
most stringent inquiries instituted, and has spared no 
expense in causing search to be made in every direc- 
tion ; but, hitherto, all the efforts of his agents have 
been futile. The Russian police have also behaved 
splendidly; have shown the greatest interest in the 
affair, and have endeavoured in every way to solve the 
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mystery. Bonham read me a most courteous letter 
from the chief in that district — a Count BobbinofE 
— BottleofP, or some such name — ^who says that his 
men have ascertained beyond doubt that Donnington 
never went near the marshes, but was seen by several 
people at the railway station taking his ticket for 
some place a few miles up country. Witnesses are 
also forthcoming who saw him alight there, and from 
this point all trace of him is lost. The Count-with-the- 
bibulous-name says, further, that this place is well 
known as swarming with disaffected people — Nihilists, 
and all sorts of revolutionary vagabonds, and more 
than hints the probability of the poor fellow having 
met his end at their hands. It also appears — al- 
though neither his sister nor Bonham had the slightest 
suspicion of the fact — that Donnington was most ad- 
vanced in his ideas — a regular Eadical, in short ; that 
he was the bosom friend of the Englishman, Coventry, 
who is now under sentence of death at Havana for 
raising an insurrection in the island of Cuba, and about 
whom there has been so much fuss between the Spanish 
Government and our own, and that he attended 
all the communist haunts in London with this gentle- 
VOL. II. G 
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man and others of his way of thinking ; and, strange to 
say, the Count has now at Odessa an agent — spy, I 
suppose — ^in whose company George actually visited a 
dangerous nihilistic meeting at Whitechapel, where 

that incendiary scoundrel, L , spouted sedition 

and dynamite by the fathom. BottleofP naturally 
thinks this very suspicious, and propounds the theory 
that the poor fellow had become involved in some of 
the schemes of these desperate men ; that they feared 
his betraying their devilry ; and that to render all safe 
they have made away with him. This seems too 
horrible; but, whether true or not, it bears terribly 
hard upon me individually. George had written to his 
sister warmly approving of her engagement ; but now 
my poor girl has put off our marriage for an indefinite 
period. She declares that some mistake has arisen — 
some terrible blunder ; that her brother is still alive, 
and positively maintains that our union cannot take 
place until his fate has been ascertained." 

So far, Fulke read aloud, but he did not entrust 
Yanina with the conclusion of his brother's letter, 
which was as follows : 

^^ You ask me if there was an engagement between 
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Donnington and Mademoiselle Bromirska, and I have 
referred to the best source for information — his sister. 
Eva tells me that her brother was certainly desperately 
epris with the young lady ; that his letters were full of 
her beauty, kindness, &c. &c., but she hardly thinks that 
matters ever went as far as an engagement, for had 
George been an accepted lover his first step would have 
been to write to his sister, and ask her to share his 
happiness with him. I should have thought your 
diplomatic skill would have solved this question from 
the girVs bearing,'^ . . . and so forth. 

Yanina had listened intently whilst Fulke was reading 
his brother^s letter. At the mention of Count Bodiskoff 
her eyes flashed, and she bit her lip to restrain her 
indignation ; and when she heard his plausible theory 
a smile of scorn passed over her face, but now she 
broke forth with a wild energy that fairly took the 
young Englishman by surprise. 

" It is a plot ! " she cried — rising to her feet in her 
excitement — " a base plot ! and the Nihilists are no 
more concerned in it than I am. I know this Count 
Bodiskoff well — too well, for it is owing to his wicked 
persecution that the Princess and I had to quit Russia, 

g2 
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and that my poor guardian is an exile at Archangel. 
Write at once to Lord Haslemere, and tell him the 
information I am able to supply — the clue that I hold 
to the wild fabrications of Count Bodiskoff^s satellites. 
Tell him that this Eussian gentleman has pursued a 
girl in the basest manner, after intriguing to leave her 
wholly unprotected — has made use of his oiBScial position 
to force his odious attentions upon one who both 
loathes and deapises Mm. Say from me-from Yanina 
Bromirska, who comes of a race that never lied — say that 
Count Alexis BodiskofF, chief of the Third Section in 
Kherson, is a traitor — a foul, unmanly traitor, seeking 
only to gain his own ends. Say," continued the girl 
with rising excitement, and stamping her little foot in 
the fury of her scornful wrath, '^say that I accuse 
this man of plotting to bring ruin on both my guardians 
and myself, and now Mr. Donnington is added to the 
list of victims . . . oh, George, George . . . my loved 
one!^' she concluded, hysterically, covering her face 
with her hands, and bursting into a flood of tears. 

Fulke had no need now to question his brother con- 
cerning an engagement. It was clear enough ; and he 
made such attempts as occurred to him to calm the 
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excitement of the weeping girl. The outburst had done 
good, had reKeved the overstrung feelings, and the 
painful sobs grew less and less frequent until they 
altogether died away, and she said calmly : 

'' I have betrayed myself, and yet I am not sorry. 
Yes, I am George Donnington's affianced wife— or 
rather his widow, for I shall never meet him more. I 
can see clearly how it all happened. George struck 
down the ruffian Bodiskoff when he insulted me, 
and the latter, afraid to meet his foe in fair fight, has 
used his enormous power to have him removed, and 
then trumped up this lame story about the Nihilists. 
It is absurd on the face of it ; no one would hurt a hair 
of George^s head. And, as it happens, everything 
plays into the Count^s hands. I am #the only witness 
of the outrage, and of the just punishment that it met 
with, and unmanly persecution has forced me to flee 
the country. Oh ! the villainy of that man ! But I 
will return,' ' she cried, indignation again gaining the 
mastery over her. ^^ Will return and throw myself at 
the feet of the Emperor — he is just and generous — will 
explain everything, and will crave for a searching 
inquiry and justice on the miscreant who has murdered 
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my love. Do not look shocked/' she continued, as 
Pulke mildly deprecated the violence of her expres- 
sions, -'1 repeat it — murdered! Think you that the 
coward who could stoop to insult and menace a helpless 
girl would dare to meet a man face to face and pistol in 
hand when that man is the outraged girl's ajBSanced 
lover ? No. Some horrible treason underlies all this, 
and I will start to-night for St. Petersburg, and claim 
justice and protection from the Emperor." 

'^ Pray consider this gravely. Countess,^' said Fulke, 
taking the excited girl's hand. " Eemember that you 
and I are more than mere friends, that we are — or soon 
shall be — connections, almost relations, and you must 
look upon me as a brother now. Eeflect before making 
up your mind hastily. Think if by returning to Eussia 
you would not be playing your adversary's game. 
Eemember that here you are perfectly free, and sur- 
rounded by kind friends ; would it not therefore be a 
little rash to quit a position so strong, and one so 
admirably adapted for taking any step that the future 
may show to be advisable ? Calm yourself now, and 
we will talk everything over more fully on another 



occasion.'' 
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So Fulke took his leave of the Countess and of 
Madame Dupuis, who had sat working at the window 
with true German phlegm throughout this trying scene. 
He was much impressed by the girPs heroic nature, 
feeling deeply for her sorrow, and possessed with the 
keenest interest in clearing the matter up. For Hasle- 
mere's sake this was most desirable, otherwise his 
engagement would drag on for an indefinite time, since 
Eva refused to wed until George's fate was known. 
All his chivalry too was roused by Yanina's recital, 
though in his heart he thought that her accusations 
of Count Bodiskoff were nothing more than the wild 
ravings of unreasoning grief. The fellow might be a 
libertine — doubtless he was one, but he held a high 
position in the Emperor's service, and was, moreover, 
a gentleman by birth and instincts. Such a man would 
never stoop to underhand means to rid himself of an 
adversary. Whatever might be the faults of the 
Eussian upper classes, want of courage could' certainly 
never be attributed to them, and such a step would be 
nothing short of rank cowardice, as well as treacherous 
in a degree painful to contemplate. No; Yanina's 
heated imagination had carried her away and she had 
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built up a fabric of suspicion on the most unstable basis. 
Her quixotic notion of appealing to the Emperor was 
mere folly. If her suspicions were true she would be 
rushing to the very place she ought to shun ; whilst, 
if they were unfounded, as seemed most probable, she 
would only be prejudicing the authorities against her 
guardians by a frivolous and untimely accusation, and 
one which, as it concerned an Englishman, would bring 
them into unpleasant collision with the British Foreign 
Office. 

Hah ! Here was a letter from Odessa in answer 
to his. What did it say ? — sl private note from Skef- 
fington. 

" Nothing can be ascertained of poor Donnington^s 
fate — such a nice fellow — ^for I fear there is little hope 
that he yet remains above ground. My people and 
the Eussian police have done all they can, and every 
inquiry tends to show that he has been made away 
with by the Nihilists or some of their kindred asso- 
ciations. Will, however, keep a vigilant look-out and 
let you know at once if anything turns up. Our 
English colony is in some disfavour with the natives 
just now, for a countryman of ours has been accused 
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of tampering with telegfranis, assaulting his guards, 
and Heaven knows what other iniquities. However, 
the fellow has been shipped ofE and we shall soon settle 
down into the old course of things.'* 

"Yes, there is no doubt of it,*' said Pulke, with a 
sigh, when he had perused the above. ''Poor Don- 
nington has come to a bad end amongst his revolu- 
tionary friends, and the little Countess is •certainly on 
a false scent.** 
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CHAPTER V. 



AT BEST. 



In a large airy room overlooking the small garden at 
the rear of the Stadt London Hotel, situated in the 
main street of the sleepy little town of Minden, lies a 
man, stretched on a bed of sickness — consumed by a 
burning fever and tossing restlessly from side to side 
in the vain search for coolness and some slight allevia- 
tion of his pain. Despite the ravages of the disease 
under which he is labouring and the emaciated con- 
dition to which he is reduced we still find little diffi- 
culty in recognising him as Ivan Ivanovitch, the 
speaker at the Nihilist meeting held at Tiraspol, of 
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which- an account has been given in an earlier chapter. 
Alas ! the fell enemy has dealt hardly with him ; has 
slackened the strong muscles and worn away the 
splendid form, but the eyes, though pretematurally 
bright, are as full of intelligence as ever, and it is 
evident that the spirit is unshaken by the terrible con- 
flict to which the body has been subjected. We may 
notice that throughout all the restless movements his 
eyes never quit the door leading into the room, except 
when turned for a moment in silent gratitude to the 
homely German woman who has established herself as 
the sufferer^s attendant, when she holds the cooling 
tisane to his parched lips, or gently smoothes the 
pillow that his tossings have turned awry. A look 
of longing expectation is betrayed by this unswerving 
gaze j and as he lies thus, his gaze bi'acketed on the 
closed door, the firm, square jaw obtrudes itself on our 
attention, and we are irresistibly reminded of one with 
whom We are familiar — of Bertha Froloff. 

And small cause for wonder, since the sick man is 
Wladimir, the young Eussian students only brother. 
He it is who had summoned her from Berne, and now 
lies so eagerly awaiting her arrival, yet crushing down 
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all outward show of impatience by a powerful exercise 
of will. How often has he counted the hours that 
should elapse before she could be with him — ^how often 
calculated the progress of the laggard trains, and the 
many vicissitudes that beset the anxious traveller? 
Now according to the most liberal reckoning she is due, 
aud all the fever of impatient longing is added to the 
malady which is burning his wasted frame, as he cease- 
lessly watches the closed door. The spring day is 
pleasant without, and the nurse sits at the open case- 
ment, enjoying the' genial sunshine, the click of the 
knitting-needles, plied by fingers so apt that the eye 
can scarcely follow their motions, keeping a sharp ac- 
companiment to the soft cooing of the pigeons preening 
their feathers on the roof of the Speisesaal. How that 
unvarying metallic sound irritates the sick man, jarring 
through every nerve and piercing the heated brain ! 
Yet he bears it all without a murmur, without the 
slightest protest that might awaken the kindly but 
ignorant nurse to the knowledge of the pain she is 
inflicting. '^What matter a little discomfort more or 
less ? '' he thinks ; ^' will not the rest that is at hand be 
the welcomer ? ^' 
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The busy needles cease for a moment^ a black mass 
flutters into the room, and perching on the foot of the 
bed eyes the suflEerer with head quaintly bent sideways 
and a look of self-satisfied pride as he screams his own 
name-—'' Jacob ! Jacob ! ! '' It is the house-raven, the 
privileged misdemeanant of the orderly Stadt London. 
The bird has taken up a position immediately between 
the sick man and the door, and the nurse rises to chase 
the intruder away, but at a sign from her patient she 
desists, and again the clicking of the needles is heard 
as she plies her task more rapidly than ever. 

And they scan each other curiously — the dying man 
and the fowl of ill-omen, while curious thoughts run 
through the brain of the former. 

Was it fate that had caused this grim visitant to 
perch at the foot of his couch ? Had the bird some 
secret instinct that prompted him to this unusual au- 
dacity ? and did it betoken that the end was nearer than 
he expected ? Impossible ! In a Higher Power he 
believed not — a Principle of Evil he laughed to scorn, 
but if either existed — ^as priests and fools affirm — ^would 
they permit annihilation to come before he had seen his 
sister ? — surely not. " The deviFs interest lies in keep- 
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ing the breath in my carcass for a few hours longer, 
whilst as to a Supreme Being. . . /' 

^' But hark I . . is that not the sound of wheels, and 
the well-known rumble of the hotel omnibus ? The 
broad oak-steps creak, the nurse's needles abruptly 
cease, the raven with a frantic shout of " Jacob '^ darts 
through the window, there is a tap at the door, it opens 
gently, and a strange moisture fills the eyes of the 
sufferer as he recognises her for whom he longed — ^his 
sister. 

The mournful greetings have been exchanged. Bertha 
has furtively dashed away the tears that welled forth 
on seeing the patient's hopeless condition — for even 
Nihilists can love each other, reader, though many 
folks deny them human feelings — the German nurse has 
been dismissed, and brother and sister are alone. She 
has already, with practised dexterity, made the sufferer 
more comfortable ; the glare is shut out, although the 
air is freely admitted ; the burning brow is laved with 
some cooling preparation ; and with a cunning turn of 
the wrist the pillows are rendered smooth and yielding. 
^'It seems like magic!" he thinks, as the grateful 
change affects him. 
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She quietly takes a chair by his side^ and they remain 
thus for some quarter of an hour, hand in hand, and 
exchanging mute pressures, but neither breaking the 
silence by a word ; then the sick man speaks in low but 
calm tones — nay, in accents that may almost be called 
glad. 

, '' So you are come, my little one — have arrived in 
time to see the end of your only brother. I am 
glad of this, because it is pleasant to see your face 
and to remember the days when we played together 
at our mother's knee, unwitting of all evil and wrong- 
doing, of tyranny and the ills which it bears in its 
train. Now listen to me patiently; for I have much 
to say and but scant space left to tell it in. First 
as regards the Cause. Bertha, the people are hard to 
move, and ungrateful withal. "We have worked for 
them, — ^you and I,— have shrunk from no danger and 
have willingly encountered every hardship for their 
sakes; yet they are irresponsive — an inert, down- 
trodden, ignorant mass that hug wilfully the chains 
that bind them in slavery. Now, to arouse them 
from this torpor some great coup is necessary, and the 
leaders know it, but have not yet determined in 
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what direction the blow shall be struck. As it seems 
pretty evident that I shall never see them again, you 
must communicate my wishes and advice. I have had 
much time for reflection and the truth has been slowly 
borne in upon me : so tell them that I, who never 
hesitated at aught for the advancement of the Cause, 
solemnly adjure them to do nothing that may injure 
the Emperor or any of his family. Such an act would be 
madness — would be fatal to the end they have in view. 
Tell them this, Bertha, and tell them that I said it at 
a time when a man^s eyes are open and he sees very 
clearly, when the weary labourer can look back on the 
toil of the past day and welcomes with joy the rest 
that is at hand. It is not with the reigning dynasty 
that war must be waged, but with those officials who 
misuse the authority committed to them and employ 
the Emperor's name as a cloak to cover their own 
iniquities. Oh! my sister!" cried the young man, 
moved by some uncontrollable impulse, — " how I long 
for it — ^this calm repose of the tomb. Night after 
night whilst'racked by the fever-throes have I yearned 
for the end — for the blessing of annihilation — for the 
advent of that long night in which the sleeper fears 
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no waking, dreads not to open his eyes on the morrow 
and behdld the woes of his suffering brethren. Only 
my sense of duty to the Cause has given me strength 
to resist crushing thia between my teeth and gaining 
the heaven of tranquillity ; " and as he spoke Wladi- 
mir^s fingers toyed caressingly with a flat crystal locket 
that hung about his neck. 

My poor brother ! " said Bertha, deeply moved ; 

yours has been a hai-d life— one of danger, privation, 
and sorrow — ^but think of the triumph when the 
mastery shall be ours ; when the Cause shall have 
risen victorious over its foes; when we shall behold 
our brethren no longer plunged in ignorance and de- 
gradation, but yVee— dwelling in a land where each 
free man, woman, ay, and child, may give free utter- 
ance to the free thoughts that arise within them.'' 

She started to her feet as this glorious vision rose 
before her; her eyes seemed to pierce futurity, and 
the parted lips gave a look of passionate longing to 
the earnest face. 

" May you live to see it ! '' murmured the sick man, 
gazing admiringly at the giri. 

" We shall ! " she cried enthusiastically ; ^^ I feel it. 

VOL. II. H 
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The time is at hand when we shall be free, when you, 
Pelinska and I . . . ." 

She paused; for a deep moan had broken forth 
from the sufferer's lips, and he now lay with his face 
buried in the pillow and his whole form shaken with 
the sobs which he strove in vain to suppress. The 
girl watched in silent wonder, knowing that only some 
overpowering emotion could have wrung this mani- 
festation of grief from one so resolute as Wladimir. 
In a short time he had once more gained the mastery 
over himself, and turning slowly he said, ^^You may 
see the halcyon days you speak of, my sister; but 
for me there remains no freedom but that of the 
grave. As for Felinska^' — despite his will the lips 
twitched — ^'my darling's troubles are over .... She 
has found the repose that I so greatly covet." 

" What do you mean ? How is it that I was never 
informed of this ? " cried Bertha in a pained voice. 

" I was coming to it in due course,'' said the 
sufferer carelessly, as though ashamed of his mo- 
mentary weakness. "Why trouble you before the 
time ? Have you not cares and to spare of your own F 
Yes; Pelinska is at rest," he continued, in reply to 
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BertWs appealing glance; ''my child-wife died last 
month in the prison at Tula — died in giving birth to 
our boy, my sister. 'One at least of the Nihilist 
brood crushed in the egg!' was the commandant's 
remark on hearing, a few hours later, that the babe 
had followed its mother/' 

Bertha sat like one in a dream as this awful tale 
was unfolded, and, notwithstanding his resolution, the 
tears trickled from beneath the thin hand with which 
the speaker had covered his face, and coursed freely 
over his wan cheek. 

''Grieve not, my brother," she cried in a hollow 
voice more shocking to hear than the most passionate 
outburst of sorrow. " Grrieve not for the hapless infant 
who has escaped from this life of misery, nor for the 
poor girl — for your Felinska — ^who is now beyond the 
malice of our persecutors. Grieve not over what 
Destiny has ordained and what is now irrevocable, 
but rather tell me how and when this sad news reached 

you." 

"On the frontier, before this fever attacked nie," 
replied Wladimir, who was now calm again. " Our 
agent Glebow — he is one of the gaolers at Tula — sent 

h2 
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word. I could hardly believe it at first ; for I had no 
idea that my poor harmless girl was suspected, or 
even that the authorities knew that she was my wife. 
But the merciless ruffians had hunted her out, and, 
although she was within only [a few days of her con- 
finement, my unhappy Felinska was dragged off to 
prison like a criminal, and thrust into the common 
room with hundreds of other unfortunates. And now 
comes a part of the sad tale that I am unable to 
understand. According to Glebow there was a man 
in the prison at that time whom the authorities sup- 
posed to be me. He had been seized near Odessa, 
which place I had only lately left, and hurried off to 
Tula under the name of Ivan Ivanowitch, the «o6ri- 
qiiet I had adopted when in the south of Russia. 
Naturally the police were very jubilant over the 
capture of such a desperate ruffian as myself, and 
were in no .slight degree disconcerted when the prisoner 
boldly insisted before the secret tribunal that he not 
only was utterly ignorant of Ivan Ivanovitch's very 
existence, but that he was not even a Russian, but an 
iBnglishman, and this he stoutly maintained notwith- 
standing their best efforts to induce a confession. It 
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was then^ I suppose^ that the idea presented itself to 
them of seizing Felinska and confronting her with the 
hardened criminal whom they deemed in reality to be 
her husband. They were brought face to face, and my 
girl of course denied all know;ledge of the man, vowing 
that she had never before set eyes upon him in her life. 
This would have convinced any other tribunal; but 
these sapient judges at once assumed that it was con- 
summate acting on both sides, and Felinska was thrust 
into a dark cell in the expectation of breaking her 
spirit and making her acknowledge her connection with 
the prisoner. Menace, fright, and insufficient clothing 
brought about the natural result: poor Felinska was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, and died after 
confiding our infant to the care of Glebow, who, at the 
risk of severe punishment, had introduced his wife into 
the cell to render such service as was possible to the 
unhappy girL As I told you, the babe survived but a 
few hours, and he and his mother sleep in the same 
grave.'^ 

"Poor sister!'' cried Bertha, pityingly. ^'What a 
fate ! '' 

'^ Listen, for I have not finished yet,'' continued 
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Wladimir^ ^' It is known to me who was the instigator 
of this outrage. Glebow was present at the trial, and 
marked the unwonted malignity with which the blood- 
hound Bodiskoff — you know who I mean ? ** — the girl 
nodded assent — '' pursued the man who was supposed 
to be me. Whoever this unfortunate was he did not 
lack courage, but escape was impossible before a tri- 
bunal whose members had prejudged the case, closing 
their ears to all evidence and their hearts to all mercy. 
Now mark me. Bertha, when Feliuaka-^when my poor 
wife asserted that the prisoner was a stranger to her, 
this Bodiskoff proposed that she should be scourged to 
make her confess — ^that she should be beaten with rods 
-—she, an innocent child — by the hands of the common 
executioner. Glebow says that even the callous men 
composing the tribunal were shocked at the malignity 
he manifested, and would have withstood him out of 
pure shame had it been possible ; but the position he 
held enabled him to impose his will on these subser- 
vient tools, and my wife would have been flogged had 
not the executioner — the hangman, remember I— refused 
to perform his office when informed by Glebow of her 
situation. I have to thank a poor ignorant savage 
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ttat my darling's body was not lacerated by the rod I 
But I will have vengeance," cried the sick man 
hoarsely, " vengeance full and complete. Swear to me. 
Bertha, by the sacredness and justice of the cause to 
which our lives are both devoted that you will never 
cease until you haVe hunted this miscreant to death — 
this scoundrel who disgraces the Eniperor's uniform. 
Set every engine that we have at command in motion ; 
let his movements be watched and his very secret 
thoughts reported. You must undertake this yourself. 
By the memory of our dear ones — ^by the memory of 
those who have fallen martyrs to the cause — ^by the 
memory of your sister and my wife I conunand you to 
do this my bidding." 

In the fierce excitement of the moment Wladimir had 
raised himself on his elbow, and now peered eagerly into 
the face of his sister. All sorrow, all compassion, had 
vanished, and the girl's features were calm as marble 
as she pressed her lips on the sick man's forehead and 
said lowly but distinctly, ^^As I hope for rest, my 
brother, your order shall be obeyed." 

He looked yet a moment at the stern set face and 
into the deep grey eyes that met his own so unflinch- 
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ingly, and the result of his scrutiny was apparently 
satisfactory, for a pleased smile appeared on his lips 
even as he sank backward on the pillow exhausted by 
weakness and excitement. Tenderly, but without appa- 
rent emotion, Bertha applied restoratives, her face 
wearing the expression of one in deep thought j and 
when her brother had in a measure recovered she 
returned at once to the subject on which she required 
enlightenment. 

''Did Glebow tell you what became eventually of 
your mysterious double — of the prisoner who denied 
that he was a Russian and called himself an English- 
man ? Reflect, dear, and tell me all you can, for it may 
be of deep importance to the Cause and also of great 
assistance to me in the new end which I now have in 
view." 

" You must remember,'* said the sufferer slowly and 
painfully, for he was very weak, '' that I have not seen 
Glebow myself, but only learnt the above from messen- 
gers despatched by him. Two days after Felinska's 
death this unfortunate was summoned for the last time 
before the secret tribunal and condemned to the mines 
for life, Glebow could gain no further particulars ; for 
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Ins kindness to my poor girl had aroused the suspicions 
of the authorities, and he was removed to Kiev, from 
whence he managed with much difficulty to send word 
of what had passed. But let me sleep now if possible/* 
he said, wearily, "for I am tired — oh, so tired, and 
longing for rest ! '* 

With sedulous affection Bertha watched beside the 
couch of her dying brother. He slumbered a little, 
but it was the uneasy rest of semi-consciousness, and in 
his delirium he muttered wildly of Bodiskoff — of 
Felinska — of his babe— of vengeance — of freedom. 
In the morning he regained complete possession of 
his senses ; but the doctor who attended him felt it 

ft 

his duty to warn the girl that all hope must now be 
laid aside, as her brother had but a few hours to live. 

Dry-eyed and outwardly unmoved she received the 
information, and set herself resolutely to the task of 
making the sufferer^s last moments as comfortable as 
the circumstances of the case and the surroundings 
would permit. Frau Schmidt, the landlady, knocked 
timidly at the door, and Bertha on opening it saw that 
she was accompanied by the Lutheran pastor. Cour- 
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teously but decisively she declined the good man's 
ministratidns, and was equally unyielding when, a 
Couple of hours later, a Boman Catholic priest pre- 
sented himself and wished to perform the offices of his 
Church. 

Until nearly dusk Wladimir lay quiet, his hand in 
Bertha's, pres&ing it affectionately from time to time, 
bttt uttering no word* Resolute as we know her to be, 
this was a period of sore trial for the girl. The 
descending darkness made the large, sombre room 
more gloomy, only the dreary stamp of the horses* 
hoofs resounded from the pavement of the stables, and 
^ few bats fluttered noiselessly across the casement, 
otherwise naught broke the silence save the 
measured breathing of the dying man. She was 
exhausted by a long and hurried journey, torn by 
painful enK)tions and bowed down by the sad trial 
now at hand, which would leave her wholly alone in 
this great unfeeling world. The knowledge of this 
aided in depressing her, and she felt almost glad 
when the sufferer drew her gently towards him, 
although her science warned her that the last dread 
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scene was very mgh-**that the grim spectre stood 
already on the threshold^ beckoning to the wayworn 
traveller. 

" Sister ! ^' murmured Wladimir, as she bent over 
him and gently kissed the brow already damp with 
the clammy moisture of death. "Sister, you will re- 
member your vow * * . you will avenge my loved one 
oia this miscreant Count ? ^^ 

'^ I will ! ^* she replied sternly, sealing the compact 
with another kiss. 

" Then I die contents She^ my Felinska— my babe — • 
my father^-^my brethren— aZZ will be avenged. Oh F 
rest, rest -— freedom ^- repose — -annihilation ..... 
welcome ! '^ and, leaving a smile of happiness on the 
Kps, the spirit of the daring conspirator went forth 
to meet the judgment in which he disbelieved— to 
face the presence of the God whose existence his 
creed denied. ********** 

And far into the night that lonely mourner sat 
beside the corpse of the brother she had loved so 
well, and of the fellow-plotter who was^ cut off before 
he had reached the prime of life and in the midst 
of lii& questionable career. Think of this girl sitting 



f. 
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in the solitude of that vast chamber with only the 
rigid form of the dead man as a companion, brooding 
over the tale she had heard, meditating on the heritage 
of vengeance that had devolved upon her, and over- 
whelmed by the awfulness of her desolation. Tears 
came not to soothe the aching of her burning eyes: 
worn-out ^nd weary as she was, sleep refused to visit 
her, and a throbbing pain sat upon her brow. Think 
of her, I say, we who have sufEered in like manner, 
who have watched our dear ones pass away, but — 
thank God! — not in conditions such as environed 
that dry-eyed watcher. We have been sustained in 
the hour of anguish by the bright w;ell-spring of 
Hope — ^by the knowledge that our loved ones have 
entered those glorious realms where sorrow and anguish 
are not, where tears are dried up, where joy and 
bliss ineffable reign for ever. Schooled by early 
teaching to resignation, and confident in His wisdom, 
we bow meekly before the stroke dealt us, and humbly 
kiss the AUwise Hand that thinks meet to chasten us. 
We know that our brother, sister, has but gone before, 
is freed from the cark and care of this world, has 
entered into the reward, prepared for those who love 
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and trust Him. Bitter though our trial may be, here is 

* 

a solace better ten thousandfold than the nepenthe of 
olden days. With us the separation is but for a brief 
space, a few more years and we shall be reunited. 

But no such comfort abode with Bertha. God, the 
great Almighty, whom we adore and love, was unknown 
to her, unrecognised, dispensed with as a silly super- 
stition, unworthy of credence. Her brother had passed 
away into space, the vital spark had flown, and a 
spiritual existence she denied. Oh> ye strong-minded 
ones, how weak are ye in your boasted strength ! How 
ignorant in your vaunted knowledge ! Verily the 
humblest follower of Christ can walk blindfold through 
the meshes of your false philosophy ! Could that poor 
girl have said from her heart, "My God, I thank thee!'* 
she would have been better strengthened than by the 
united wisdom of the whole army of infidel meta- 
physicians. 

So she sat wearily and painfully until the grey dawn 
crept into the chamber, and when the light was suffi- 
cient she unlocked the dead man's desk, and wrote a few 
hurried lines in cypher, addressing the envelope to a 
nobleman high in rank at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
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Then she went forth into the street, where stolid country- 
women were already plodding to the market-place with 
their vegetable produce, slipped the letter into the 
post, and afterwards wandered along the banks of the 
river, hoping that the fresh morning air would drive 
away the band of iron that seemed to encircle her 
brow. 

One having the key to the above cryptogram would 
have read " My brother Wladimir is dead. I was with 
him to the last, and return immediately to Berne. 
Ascertain all you can about a prisoner arrested six 
months ago under the name of Ivan Ivanovitch, who 
was tried before the secret tribunal at Tula and con- 
demned to the mines for life ; he must be on his way to 
Siberia now. I rely on you for this as it is important- 
Write to the usual address.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DISCL08UBES. 



London at its worst! and I take that to be in the height 

of our fashionable season, when people blessed with 

country residences leave their gardens, meadows, and 

fragrant hay to pursue a weary round of so-called 

pleasure in a crowded town. Yes, certainly at its worst, 

for no drop of rain has fallen for weeks ; the thirsty 

earth in Kensington Gardens lies gaping and cracked ; 

the drains in the thoroughfares give forth a sickening 

odour, and the numerous water-carts — ^I beg their 

* 

pardon, '^hydrostatic vans^' — ^find themselves unequal 
o the task of laying the blinding dust that irritates the 
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eyes and fills the lungs with suffocating particles, » 
making the tormented wayfarer wonder wherein the 
gay throng trooping past to Park and Row find their 
enjoyment, and speculate curiously as to whether the 
mirth be not assumed — ^the ever-ready smile worn only 
to conceal discontent and unutterable ermui. And if 
bad in the West End with its broad streets and open 
spaces, how much worse must it be in the cramped and 
crowded City, where every inch of ground represents 
gold ; where thousands are wedged closely together in 
stifling holes into which a master of fox-hounds would 
in charity refuse to house his pack ; where every avail- 
able cellar and attic affords a foothold to the strugglers 
in the race for wealth ; where the pulse of the great 
commercial machine throbs and beats ever and ever, 

m 

regardless of the human lives that are pulverized in its 
insatiable maw. 

Andrew Bonham has just entered his private room, 
which, if somewhat gloomy, is spacious and airy. The 
windows are wide open, yet ther# is no breath of wind 
to aid circulation, and the sun beats down pitilessly on 
the court which forms his outlook. The Times and the 
Mark Lane Express lie dried and with cut leaves beside 
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the pile of letters on the table^ but the merchant takes 
little heed of them, sorting his correspondence mechani- 
cally, and glancing at the postmarks on the envelopes 
without breaking the fastenings and mastering their 
contents. Evidently that for which he sought has not 
arrived, and he drums listlessly on the desk with his 
fingers, whilst absently watching the furtive movements 
of the office-cat, who is varying the luxury of a stretch 
on the burning pavement by an indolent attempt to 
capture the audacious little sparrows, which hardly 
trouble themselves to move beyond the length of her 
spring. 

He is much altered since we saw him last; the 
grey hair has turned to snow, the features look pinched 
and drawn, the .shoulders are bent, and the whole man 
looks aged and careworn. 

" No news,^' he murmured ; " nothing to cheer me 
with a ray of hope. I have left no stone unturned to 
solve the mystery of the lad's disappearance, and my 
utmost efforts have resulted in nothing — less than 
nothing. Come in,'* he cried somewhat querulously, 
as a tap was heard at the door, and our old acquaintance 
Mr. Nugget immediately obeyed the summons. ^ 

VOL. II. I 
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"Pardon me, Mr. Bonham/' said the latter, "but 
on passing through the office I found a man asking 
the clerks if he could see you, and he seemed so much 
disappointed on hearing that you were engaged that 
I took the liberty of questioning him as to his business. 
Something in the cut of his clothes savoured of the sea^ 
and I thought perhaps that he might be the bearer of 
some news of poor Donnington. He refused to enter 
into particulars with any one but you, sir; but as he 
said he came from Odessa r-^' 

" Good God I '* cried the merchant, excitedly, " you 
knew he came from Odessa and yet sent him away ? '' 

"No, sir,'' replied poor Nugget, staggered at his 
principal's vehemence ; " I told him to wait until I had 
seen you." 

''And you did right. Show him in immediately. 
Yet, stay," continued Bonham, suspicious of deception. 
" What does the fellow look like ? " 

" Bather out at elbows," replied the cashier, smiling 
grimly. " Not a large balance at his banker's I should 
think ; but a quiet well-spoken man, and a gentleman 
from his address." 

"Well, show him in, Mr. Nugget, and thank you 
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for keeping him. Say that I am to be disturbed for 
nothing whilst he is with me." 

The cashier withdrew, and in a few moments returned 
with a young man clad in a rough pea-jacket and thick 
blue trousers, both of which fitted very badly, were 
shabby, covered with dust, and presented a very pecu- 
liar appearance considering the heat of the weather. 

"You wished to see me, I believe,'' said the mer- 
chant, eyeing his visitor curiously. 

'^K you are the Mr. Bonham of whom I have heard 
so much, I certainly do,'' replied the stranger, with a 
courteous inclination that contrasted strangely with 
his rough attire. " Probably you have never heard of 
me, but I am the friend of your Odessa manager, Mr. 
Donnington, and it is on his account that I have hurried 
up to town and sought this interview— my name is 
Arthur Middleton." - 

" I remember your name perfectly," cried Bonham, 
shaking his visitor cordially by the hand. " Poor 
George often mentioned you in his letters to his sister. 
They are both under a deep debt of gratitude to you, 
for you saved the lad's life, I believe. But how is it 
we have never had any answers to the inquiries we 

i2 
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have addressed to you concerning Donnington? We 
have written a dozen times to Tiraspol, where I believe 
you were stationed." 

A shadow came over Arthur's face as he replied 
grimly, ''I have not been within easy reach of the 
general post for the last few months; letters find it 
hard to penetrate into the interior of a Russian prison/' 

'^ Pray explain yourself/' cried the merchant ; *' but 
tell me first is Donnington alive, or are we to believe 
that he has been made away with by the Nihilists ? " 

" He was alive when I last heard of him, but whether 
he still lives God and his persecutors alone know. 
George Donnington is a convict — sentenced to life-long 
servitude in the Siberian mines." 

'^ Great Heavens ! what does this mean ? " cried 
Bonham, hoarsely, rising in his excitement and shaking 
his visitor by the shoulder. ^' Speak . . . explain your- 
self, or I shall go mad." 

"Notwithstanding, my words are true," said the 
young man, mournfully ; " too true. I have had many 
weary months of solitude and privation to weigh every 
circumstance of the case, and I feel assured of the 
accuracy of my statement." 
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Then Arthur Middleton narrated clearly and suc- 
cinctly to his astonished listener so much of the foul 
plot against George Donnington as lay within his 
knowledge, describing his own arrest, the important 
avowal of the spy Kurylowicz, and his unfalteriog 
belief that the latter had spoken the simple truth. 

" Good God ! " cried Bonham, much affected, '' can 
such villainy take place in a civilised country ? You 
really think that scoundrel's word is to be relied on ? " 

''I feel sure of it,'' returned Arthur, confidently. 
" He was stung to the quick on finding that I knew of 
his rascality in England, and every venomous word he 
uttered conveyed the truth. That such things can take 
place I stand before you as living evidence. I was 
arrested on a charge of falsifying telegrams — a charge 
false as hell!" he cried, passionately. "Was thrown 
into prison, subjected to unspeakable indignities, was 
dragged before a court and confronted with suborned 
witnesses who had got their odious tale so thoroughly 
by heart and framed their lies with such plausibility 
that any attempt to exculpate myself only plunged 
me more deeply into the mire. Why, even the official 
from the British Consulate, who was invited to attend 
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my trial, thought me guilty, and vowed the authorities 
had dealt very leniently when they sentenced me to 
be turned out of the country I Think of me — an honest 
man and a gentleman — ^being exposed to such degrada- 
tion, and why ? — can you not see ? — ^because I was 
poor George's friend and knew of his movements 
— ^because they feared me, Mr. Bonham, and were 
resolved to get rid of me at any cost and at all risk/' 

He paused a moment, struggling with the indig- 
nation that had mastered him, and then resumed more 
quietly. 

'' Yes, I was condemned and transported in a Russian 
gunboat to the mouth of the Danube, from whence I 
was shipped to Constantinople and landed— free indeed, 
and at Uberty to shift for myself, but broken down by 
months of confinement in a squalid gaol, friendless, 
penniless, and in rags. I am not the man to be knocked 
down by an adverse stroke of luck, Mr. Bonham, but 
those dreary hours in a cell had taken all the back- 
bone out of me, heightened as my misery was by the 
knowledge of what poor Donnington was undergoing 
and my inability to help him. Resolved to return to 
England at any price and see you, I applied at the 
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Embassy and got a passage home as a distressed 
Britisli subject. I arrived at Sontbampton tbree days 
ago, walked up to London, and bere I am/* 

" I am most grateful to you for coming,'* said 
Bonbam, mucb moved, " altbougb tbe news you bring 
is very sad from wbicbever side we regard it. How- 
ever, tbank God, George is alive — ^we can console 
ourselves witb tbat bope, at least — and if influence or 
money can effect it be sball soon be free. His sister 
must bear of tbis at once — ^but no, it would be better to 
consult Lord Haslemere first. Wbat are ^ your plans? 
Can you spare a couple of days to run down to Hamp- 
shire, if necessary? " 

*' A week,** replied tbe young man, cheerily, " if my 
presence will be of any comfort to tbe young lady. I 
"would sacrifice anything to assist poor Donnington in 
this awful plight; and my uncle — ^my only relative,** be 
continued, with a tinge of bitterness, *' can easily wait. 
He has not troubled himself so much about my well- 
being as to make a short delay in visiting him a heavy 
burthen on my conscience ; indeed, I scarcely suppose 
he knows whether I am dead or alive. But I must go 
to my club now, and then on to my tailor's; these 
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garments are hardly suitable to the present time of 
year," 

* 

" Not so fast, Middleton, not so fast," broke in the 
shrewd old merchant, who at once concluded that his 
visitor's proposed journey to the club must be with the 
hope of meeting some friend from whom he could 
supply his temporary necessities. '' There is a small 
matter between us which must be settled before you 
leave this room. Sit down again, I won't keep you a 
moment." And, taking up a pen, he made some calcu- 
lations before filling up a cheque. 

^^Now, Mr. Middleton," he continued, resorting to 
the formal business tone which he thought best adapted 
to silence the young man's scruples, should any arise, 
for he had already recognised the independence of 
Arthur's character, " please to understand that I am 
about to speak to you very frankly. Owing to you we 
seem on the eve of discovering a deep-laid and most 
horrible plot, and the house of Bonham is quite able to 
recompense those who render it a service. Nay, don't 
interrupt me," he continued, raising his hand in depre- 
cation. '^It is evident that your incarceration and 
subsequent ill-treatment were due to the loyal way in 
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which you stood by Donnington — your friend and my 
manager ; therefore you must allow me to consider you: 
in our employ at the rate of five hundred a year from 
the date of your arrest, and you will continue tg hold 
that position until we can find something more suitable 
for you. Nay — no thanks ; but see if the amount is 
correct, and then sign this receipt," he concluded, with 
business-like accuracy, handing the slip of coloured 
paper to the young man. 

" But there is just one hundred pounds too much ! " 
faltered Arthur, after glancing at the cheque. 

^^ Some slight compensation for the loss of your post 
in Russia," returned the merchant, hurriedly. " You 
have signed the receipt ? — ^good. Now, can you be here 
at four o'clock this afternoon? That will give you 
three hours and a-half at your tailor's — for I don't 
suppose you will hurry off to your club riota," he con- 
cluded, with a twinkle in his eye. 

"You are most generous," said the young man, 
deeply moved, " and I must frankly admit that your 
thoughtful liberality has taken a great weight from my 
mind. . . ." 

"Well, well, so much the better," cut in Bonham, 
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"Make what arrangements yon please^ bnt be back 
here by fonr o'clock ; I sliall telegrapb to Lord Hasle- 
mere to join ns. I am very bnsy now. Grood morning/' 
be concluded^ witb his nsnal formula^ on ushering 
Arthur to the door. 

Punctually at the prescribed time, Middleton, now 
in suitable attire, found himself again seated in Andrew 
Bonham's room, and within a few minutes Lord Hasle- 
mere was announced. 

" Any news of George ? " he cried, eagerly, whilst 
advancing towards the merchant, but checking himself 
on observing that the latter was not alone. 

"News, indeed! and of the most important character. 
Sit down and listen attentively. Now, Middleton, will 
you again repeat every circumstance of this strange 
story." 

" One moment,'' cried the peer, excitedly. " Is the 
poor fellow still living f " 

" Living we trust — ^but a life in death ! " replied 
Arthur, solemnly, and then proceeded with his tale. 
He told them of George's intimacy with the SoudakofPs, 
of the Prince's arrest, of Count BodiskofE, of George's 
fracas with the latter (he knew nothing of his friend's 
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engagement to Mademoiselle Bromirska), of the pro- 
jected dnel at Bazdelnaya^ of George's disappearance^ 
of his own arrest^ and of his return to England. Not 
a flaw could be found in the extraordinary narrative 
which he submitted to them^ although his hearers plied 
him with searching questions — not from any doubt of 
his perfect veracity, but rather to strengthen their 
belief by each undesigned corroboration of the story 
which their queries drew forth. 

*' Now, Haslemere, what do you think ? '^ asked 
Bonham, when every imaginable question had been put 
and answered. " Ought not Eva to be informed of this 
at once ? *' 

" Most certainly ; her quick wit and common sense 
will be of the greatest assistance. I sincerely wish she 
had been here to listen to your story, Mr. Middleton. 
I can only convey it to her at second-hand, and it will 
lose half its impressiveness in the transmission.'^ 

" I will very willingly accompany you, if I can be of 
any use,'' said Arthur, " although the mission will be a 
sad one, I fear." 

'^ I accept gratefully — ^Let me see, there is a down- 
train at nine*— Come and dine at my club, from whence 
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I will send a telegram to Sir Edward telling him to 
expect US, and to send a trap to the station to meet us/' 

It was past midnight when the two young men reached 
Morecambe Park, and it had been agreed between them 
that the object of their visit should not be made known 
until the following morning. But both had forgotten 
that Eva had once met Middleton, and under circum- 
stances so striking that neither his name nor his features 
were likely to escape her memory; more particularly 
as she had heard from George of his rencontre with 
the fisherman of the Yore at Odessa. Lord Haslemere 
had only mentioned in his telegram that he was bring- 
ing down a friend, but directly the girl saw Arthur in 
the hall she recognised him at once, and grew so deadly 
white that her lover hurried her into the nearest room, 
fearing that she would lose consciousness. 

'* Why have you brought Mr. Middleton ? " she asked 
impetuously* " What does it mean ? How came he in 
England ? There is news of George ? Do not deny it, 
Charlie.^' 

So an end was put to Haslemere's project of securing 
for his love one more happy night before the worst 
was known, and they repaired to the drawing-room^ 
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where Sir Edward and Lady Randal were talking to 
Arthur. 

'^ I am so glad — so delighted to see you again^ Mr. 
Middleton," cried Eva, excitedly. ''But what has 
become of George — of the brother you saved for me 
before ? '' 

" There is no help for it, you must tell all to-night, 
Middleton,^' whispered Haslemere. "Lady Randal," 
he continued aloud, '' my friend here is the bearer of 
very important tidings concerning poor George. He 
will tell you everything himself, for he was a witness 
and participated in many of the strange events he will 
now unfold. I may premise by saying that your nephew 
is alive, and that matters are perhaps less black than 
they are painted," 

The small party seated themselves with Arthur in 
their midst. Sir Edward toning down his usual sneer 
into an air of judicial criticism, and for the third time 
on that eventful day Middleton told his tale. No one 
ventured to interrupt until the narrative was finished, 
Eva staring wildly and appealingly at her lover, and 
Lady Randal watching her niece with ill-concealed 
anxiety. Sir Edward, however, thought the occasion 
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one that lie was bound to improve^ so^ after tapping his 
snuffbox lightly and conveying some of the powder to 
his thin nostrils, he murmured airily, '' A very pretty 
story, Mr. Muddle — Middleton, I beg your pardon — but 
you will I feel sure excuse me if I point out two or 
three little facts that are wholly incompatible with the 
truth. . . " 

But here the orator's wisdom was brought to an 
abrupt close by Eva, who, springing to her feet, cried, 
" How dare you question the veracity of the man who 
saved my brother's life? Every word that he has 
spoken is truth — I know it — I feel it.'' 

'^ I must say also that I see no reason to doubt what 
seems a perfectly clear, straightforward, and explicit 
statement," said Haslemere, thoroughly disgusted with 
his cantankerous relative; ''and, as I brought my 
friend " — ^he dwelt on the word — '' here, I shall consider 
any reflection on him as applying equally to myself." 

*' You should have heard me out ; I never meant to 
impugn Mr. Middleton's veracity," said the baronet, 
who saw that his crooked spiteful disposition had led 
him into an act of gross discourtesy towards a guest, 
and was afraid of the report that Haslemere would 
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cany back to the clubs, " and must unreservedly apolo- 
gise if I said one syllable likely to give pain." 

So a truce was patched up and the party dispersed 
after much consultation, when it was resolved that 
Haslemere and Arthur should visit the Foreign Office, 
and there state all the circumstances of Donnington's 
disappearance; whilst the former also wrote to Sir 
Henry Montagu, a brother of the last Lady Haslemere, 
who held the post of Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
They departed after breakfast on the following morning, 
leaving Eva in very low spirits, but without again seeing 
Sir Edward, who, they were informed, was precluded 
from the pleasure of wishing them God-speed in person 
by an attack of his old enemy — ^the gout. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TO THE RESCUE. 



As it happened, the Foreign Secretary was abroad and 
would not return to England for some fortnight, so 
nothing could be done beyond waiting patiently until 
Sir Henry Montagu could communicate and perhaps 
throw some light on the mystery. Eva suffered very 
keenly, but she was young and comforted by her lover, 
so it may be questioned whether this period of weary 
anxiety did not tell most hardly on Andrew Bonham. 
The old merchant was constantly worried by the know- 
ledge that he was responsible for sending George 
Donnington to Odessa; and that the last male heir 
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of Uie Fercivals should be dragging oat a miserable 
existence in the Siberian mines, or, worse still, should 
have perished by the hands of obscure revolutionary 
plotters, was very horrible. The whole strange business 
seemed shrouded in an impenetrable obscurity. 

Bonham had many influential friends in St. Peters- 
burg, so he endeavoured to throw some light on the 
matter by instituting private inquiry, stimulating 
activity by the promise of large reward. Obviously 
the first point to be ascertained was the estimation in 
which Count Bodiskoff was held ; was he a likely man 
to have planned so diabolical a scheme, one that, if 
discovered, would disgrace him in the eyes of his own 
caste, and assuredly would call forth condign punish- 
ment from the Emperor and the authorities? If 
Middleton's story was true — and he firmly believed it 
— ^what could have induced the Russian officer to run 
so great a risk ? The motive for the commission of so 
perilous a crime must be most weighty, and if that 
motive could be discovered the riddle would be half 
solved. 

It must be remembered that Fulke St. John was 
the only person besides Bertha FrolofE to whpm the 
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Countess Yanina's engagement to Doniiington was 
known; and that the young man had determined to 
make no mention of the secret which had been wrung 
from the girl by surprise, and at a moment of great 
excitement. She had enjoined him in the most em- 
phatic manner to write to Haslemere, revealing to the 
latter Count Bodiskoff's persecution and the punish- 
ment it had received from the hands of her lover. But 
the young diplomat argued that this would only bring 
needless grief to Eva, and could tend in no way to the 
discovery of George — ^the only real solution to the 
mystery. Thus he kept silence, and Haslemere on his 
side never thought of troubling Fulke, and through 
him Yanina, with the extraordinary revelations of 
Arthur Middleton. ''If the poor girl was in love — 
there certainly was no engagement — ^with George," 
reflected the good-natured Earl, ''there is no use in 
augmenting her grief by acquainting her with the 
Siberian theory. If he turns up, well and good; if 
not, she will have been spared much sorrow.'' So no 
word was sent to Berne of Arthur's arrival, and Fulke 
had never heard of his existence, except in Skeffington's 
passing allusion to an Englishman who had fallen into 
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tronbled waters at Odessa^ and even then the offender 
was not mentioned by name. 

Arthur Middleton was equally reticent in all that 
related to the Countess Yanina Bromirska, for he knew 
nothing of his friend's engagement to the girl. Open 
enough in ordinary affairs George had shrunk from 
making Middleton his confidant in this respect^ and 
had even concealed from him that his quarrel with 
Bodiskoff was on her behalf. That Donnington and 
the young lady had some understanding was evident^ 
otherwise she would never have asked Arthur to tele- 
graph to him, but how far that understanding extended 
George had never hinted, neither had Middleton ever 
cared to inquire. That he formed a pretty accurate 
idea of the real situation is certain, but his bull-dog 
fidelity to his friend closed his lips completely on the 
subject of Yanina. "What right have I," he argued, 
"to trouble people with my vague conjectures, or to 
expose poor Donnington's private affairs to serve as a 
theme for Sir Edward Randal's caustic jests and ill- 
bred sneers ? '' 

So here again there was an unfortunate though well- 
meant reticence which served to lengthen the suspense 

k2 
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under which they were all labouring; for assuredly 
Eva, with the penetration of her sex, would at once 
have put her hand on this important link, and by com- 
municating with Tanina would have learnt more of 

Bodiskoff's real character and motives than Bonham, by 

» 

inquiry, covld arrive at in years. As it was she had 
agreed with her lover that it was cruelty to cause the 
girl needless grief by acquainting her with Arthur's sad 
intelligence. 

Thus, in Yanina a valuable auxiliary was lost, one 
who could have supplied what so deeply puzzled them 
all — Count Bodiskoff's object in the nefarious scheme 
he was alleged to have concocted. 

Bonham's inquiries elicited nothing weighty against 
the Count. He was a gambler, and perhaps sometimes 
drank more than was good for him — but then were not 
most of his caste equally blameable in both respects ? 
Indeed, Bodiskoff had an excuse that was wanting in 
the case of most of his fellows. His acute intellect in 
the conduct of politico-criminal cases had been recog- 
nised, and had caused him to be detached from his 
regiment, and employed by the Third Section, where 
his great ability soon advanced him to the high position 
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he at present held. Now, it will be admitted that the 
constant contemplation of the darkest side of human 
nature must be deeply repugnant to any man of refined 
mind and generous instincts, so it was little to be 
wondered at if BodiskofP sought relief at times in the 
absorbing fascination of the gaming-table, or in the 
more debasing habit of over-indulgence. Shut off by 
his official position from frank interccmrse with his 
fellows — his mind filled with projected treasons and 
discovered plots — ^what other or more natural means 
could the harassed officer find to distract himself? He 
was regarded as a man of strict honour amongst his 
own set; his gambling debts were always punctually 
paid ; he had attested his courage by more than one 
duel ; and he had rendered the greatest service to the 
State by his sagacity. In short, all that Andrew 
Bonham gathered told rather in favour of the Count 
than against him, and the worthy merchant was sick at 
heart as he endeavoured to put the intricate puzzle 
together. 

But at length the Minister at the head of the Foreign 
Office had returned, and Lord Haslemere's influence 
had obtained an audience for himself and Arthur 
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Middleton^ at which that nobleman had Kstened with 
well-bred courtesy to the young man's statement and 
positive assertions of his own convictions ; but it was 
easy to see that he took a very different view of the 
situation from either Haslemere or Arthur, and both 
felt chilled by the great man's apparent indifference 
and want of sympathy. With the ardour of youth and 
inexperience they had thought that the tale had only to 
be told to elicit the ministerial indignation, and cause a 
bellicose despatch to be forthwith addressed to the 
Russian Court ; but in place of this the narrative was 
listened to unmoved, and received with a manifest 
incredulity that was trying in the extreme. 

'' Nothing to be done in that quarter ! " observed 
Haslemere, with a smothered oath, as they left the 
sacred precincts of red-tapeism. 

Three or four days later Haslemere met the Minister 
on the club-steps, when the latter stopped him and said, 
''We are causing all inquiry to be made about the 
Donnington affair, but I am sadly afraid that your 
outspoken friend is labouring under a great delusion. 
And it is a vety delicate affair, my dear fellow ; can't 
you understand that ? Mr. Middleton was avowedly 
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expelled from Bussia for some misconduct, and, on 
looking up the papers, I find that he was entirely to 
blame — ^I will send you Skeffington's report if you like 
— and that, all things considered, he was treated most 
leniently. You will surely agree that we can hardly 
be expected to make a national question of it, and to 
pit the mere ipse dixit of a misdemeanant against the 
testimony of a Court of Justice. Such a course would 
be too absurd. However, don't look so disconsolate, for 
we will do all that lies in our power. By-the-bye, 
Haslemere, we shall want all your influence in the 

county. Old F is going to take the Chilterns, and 

we must gain the seat. Now do, like a good fellow, 
use some of the energy that you throw away upon wild 
beasts," &c. &c., and the Minister went into the more 
congenial details of a party contest. 

From all this there was little consolation to be drawn, 
and they could only await Sir Henry Montagu's reply 
with such patience as each could muster : Bonham in 
Leadenhall Street; Haslemere between London and 
Morecambe Park, which he constantly visited to see 
Eva, and keep up the girl's courage ; and Arthur at 
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Deptford^ where he had obtained a good post as 
manager of a shipbuilding yard. 

But at length the anxiously-expected missive arrived 
—not bringing the comfort they had hoped and ex- 
pected^ but rather adding to the prevailing doubt and 
gloom. It ran thus : 

'' You are hunting a shadow, my dear boy, a veritable 
will-o'-the-wisp. It so happened that Count Bodiskoft 
was here when I received your letter, and I took the 
first opportunity of calling and asking him to furnish 
me with all explanations that lay in his power. It was 
a ticklish subject to approach, let me assure you, and I 
had to manoeuvre a good deal, but most luckily BodiskofE 
is a fine open fellow who met me more than half way, 
so that when I had once pierced the shell of his official 
reticence he became quite communicative, and we 
talked the whole affair over in an unreserved way that 
was highly gratifying. 

" Poor Charlie ! you have been sadly imposed upon f 
Did the author of these precious calumnies ever tell 
you that he had been convicted of falsifying tele- 
grams at Odessa and turned out of Russia ? No ; I 
don't suppose he cared about so far enlightening you 
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as to his antecedents^ but none the less is it tnie; 
and moreover he would have been severely punished 
had it not been for the intercession of Bodiskoff— the 
very man whose character he now attempts to blacken f 
Here is an instance of British gratitude for you I 
The Count, knowing this Middleton to have been a 
friend of Donnington's, most generously interested 
himself on the feUoVs behalf when he was found 
guilty, and saved him from the severe punishment he 
so richly deserved, in return for which the ungrateful 
vagabond slanders his benefactor the moment he can 
find a credulous ear into which to pour his poison. I 
was quite astonished at the gentlemanly way in which 
poor Bodiskoff took it all and the excuses that he 
made for his vile detractor. 

" The fact is, Charlie, that, though the accident of 
birth has made you one of our hereditary legislators, 
as the Radicals would put it, the share of diplomatic 
wisdom that should have been yours has fallen to 
Fulke. He would never have lent credence to the 
clumsy tale of a revengeful impostor such as this 
Middleton, in whom you take such a lively interest. 
You have been deceived, my dear boy, grossly played 
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upon, and this you will be the first to a»cknowledge 
later on. But to resume. 

" When I asked the Count about the missing George 
Donnington or Percival he looked very grave. 'For- 
give me if I am moved/ he said gently ; ' but I knew 
the young fellow well, and his fate pains me more 
than I can express. His was a fine character, and I 
should have known that he was of good family even 
had you not told me. Quite the mells aouche — ^with 
that air which is never acquired — ^poor fellow ! * 

'' You would have been touched had you witnessed 
the emotion of this man whom you have been led to 
consider a hardened ruffian ! 

" ' It is not my custom,' he continued, after a pause, 
' to reveal official secrets, but I know that I am safe in 
the hands of your Excellency, and I may without indis- 
cretion assert that my department are unanimous in the 
belief that poor Donnington fell a victim to Nihilist 
vengeance. Personal regard, for I considered him my 
friend — ^what happy hours we have passed together !— 
made me push inquiry to its utmost limits, and led me 
to study the reports of our agents myself. Although 
no traces of the body have been found, it is my positive 
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conviction that your countryman has been made away 
with — ^my fellows say so, and as you know. Sir Henry, 
they are pretty skilful at following up a clue ; they pro- 
fess no doubt whatever on the subject. Now, we shall 
relax no whit of our vigilance — shall rather redouble 
it, and, as some of the perpetrators of the crime are 
pretty sure to fall into our hands sooner or later, we 
shall doubtless in time find out all the particulars of the 
crime — ^for these plotting rascals betray each other 
without hesitation — ^but any unnecessary stir about the 
matter is sure to defeat its own object by keeping them 
on the alert and sealing their lips. If Donnington 
was above ground I should have found him ; since it is 
evident that he has met his end it remains only to 
discover the place and manner of his death, and to 
execute justice on his assassins. For this reason I 
counsel silence, and that the matter be left in the hands 
of my fellows. They never sleep, Sir Henry,' he said, 
with calm emphasis, ' and will find out the secret before 
long.' 

''Thus our interview terminated, and I came away 
with a thoroughly good opinion of Count BodiskofE — 
an able, quick-witted, gentlemanly fellow, whom it 
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would be sheer insanity to think capable of such a 
clumsy crime as your Odessa friend lays to his charge. 
Depend upon it, Charlie, that malice has prompted the 
fellow to trump up this improbable story. Now you 
must acknowledge that I have done all that lies in my 
power to aid you in this unpleasant affair, and I have 
succeeded beyond ray best expectations in eliciting the 
truth from the most trustworthy source ; meanwhile, if 
any news turns up Bodiskoff has promised to let me 
know at once, and I shall lose no time in communi- 
cating with you, but don't expect ever to see poor 
Fercival again. He is lost, and the sooner his little 
sister convinces herself of the futility of hope the better. 
I have reported my conversation with the Count at 
length and almost verbatim, seeing the anxiety mani- 
fested by the tenour of your letter to me; and when 
you have read this I feel sure that you will agree 

« 

with me, will hold this fellow Middleton as a designing 
impostor, and will see that my earliest sentences are 
correct — ^that you are hunting a shadow — wearing your- 
self out in the vain pursuit of a will-o'-the-wisp. I hear 

that old F is throTving up his seat, and nearly time, 

I think. Use all your influence to get the right man 
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in for the comity ; another vote will be a distinct gain. 
Farewell, my dear lad/' &c. &c. 

The above dispiriting letter was read by Haslemere 
at Morecambe Park, in the presence of Sir Edward and 
Lady Bandal, Eva, and Andrew Bonham. Arthur Mid- 
dleton had not been asked on this occasion to accom- 
pany the Earl, the latter feeling the pain that it wonld 
canse the young man to hear his veracity so strongly 
doubted. 

"Just as I always thought,'^ sneered Sir Edward 
when Haslemere had finished and the party stood 
looking at each other silent and disconsolate. "No 
sane man could have arrived at any other conclusion ; 
but of course you young people knew better, and 
laughed the advice of your elders to scorn." 

"If by ' knowing better ' you mean placing implicit 
faith in Mr. Middleton, we certainly do," cried Eva, 
impetuously. 

" Really ! " returned the Baronet with a shrug, and 
eyeing the girl curiously through the double-glasses 
which he fitted on his nose for this special occasion, 
under the impression that they accentuated his sarcasm. 
" Really ! Then in that case I am of little further use 
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here, for my remarks could not fail to be unwelcome ; 
therefore I shall wish you good morning/' and with an 
ironical bow he shuffled out of the room. 

'' Oh, Eva ! " cried Lady Randal when the door had 
closed on her cross-grained husband, ''why do you 
always persist in running counter to your uncle f You 
ask his advice, and then become annoyed because it 
does not tally exactly with your own wishes and 
hopes." 

■ 

" Why does he always seize every opportunity of 
discrediting Mr. Middleton ? " asked the girl, indig- 
nantly. " He has shown himself George's true friend ; 
and, though all the world say the contrary, I shall 
always believe him. I am not shaken one bit by that 
stupid letter, neither is Charlie; are you, dear? Sir 
Henry thinks he is a splendid diplomatisfr-possesses 
such a keen insight into character — but the wily Rus- 
sian has twisted him round his finger like a piece of 
silk. He calls you credulous, Charlie ! When you 
answer him say that your future wife shares your delu- 
sion with you. My poor brother is stiU alive — is lin- 
gering on heartbroken in unspeakable misery ; whilst I, 
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liis only sister, am powerless to aid him I Oli I that I 

were a man " 

*' What would you do then ? " asked Haslemere. 
*' What would I do ? Why I would free him myseK, 
or perish in the attempt, instead of trusting to a set of 
lukewarm diplomats who write such stuff as that/* and 
she pointed scornfully to poor Sir Henry's epistle. 

" Well, dear, but as you are not a man,'* said Hasle- 
mere, passing his arm round the girl's waist and 
drawing her towards him, " as you are only a loving, 
seK-willed little woman, don't you think it would be 
better to let some one do this for you ? '* 

" Who would venture on such a desperate errand ? " 
she asked sorrowfully, whUst gently disengaging herself 
from his clasp. *^ 

" Who ? Why what is the use of having a great 

hulking six-foot lover unless he makes himself useful ? " 

" Will you go ? " she asked, breathlessly, facing her 

champion, leaning both hands on his shoulders and 

gazing into his eyes. 

" I will," replied the Earl, simply. '' If your brothei? 
is on earth by God's help I wilj find him — ^your brother 
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and mine^ Eva/^ and^ bending his head^ he kissed the 
fair young forehead in ratification of his vow. 

She looked for a moment into his face^ as though 
unable at once to comprehend his meanings then 
her head sank upon her lover^s broad chest and she 
sobbed aloud^ moved by conflicting emotions — ^hope for 
the beloved brother/ fear for the man who had gained 
her heart. 



1 * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CRIMINAL OB HEROINE? 



On the evening following her brother^s death Bertha 
stands on the bridge at Minden^ absently watching 
the sun as it sinks to rest behind the Wittikindberg^ 
lighting up the summits of the gloomy pines^ and 
turning to dull red the stream of the Weser, flowing 
gently and placidly through the broad, well-cultivated 
plain. A few citizens and soldiers pass, but none take 
heed of the black-robed figure standing in the angle of 
an arch and lost in meditation. Strangers are rare in 
this little Westphalian town, yet the honest inhabitants 
seldom raise their eyes to scan a new face; content 
VOL II. L 
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witli the unbroken monotony of their daily existence 
they plod on heedless of the outer world, and envying 
not the tumult and din of more busy centres ; — a con- 
dition favourable to longevity doubtless, if such a life 
be worth prolonging, but withal inexpressibly weary to 
a stranger; I speak by the book, for have I not 
tried it ? 

Bertha leant upon the parapet plunged in thought. 

" Wladimir, her only brother, gone, and poor Felinska 
— ^the gentle child whom the fiery conspirator had loved 
so well, in whose society he sought solace for the 
months of danger and privation passed in the further- 
ance of the Cause — she had perished in a Russian prison, 
another victim to gross injustice, another unit added to 
the tens of thousands done to death by the iron hand of 
a remorseless tyranny, and BodiskofE was the author of 
thifi new crime, this fearful wrong, as terrible as unex- 
pected ! Oh, what a debt of vengeance it was hers now 
to discharge ! She believed not in the oaths that others 
deemed so sacred, but it should be seen that the simple 
affirmation of a weak woman was more binding— aye ! 
and more to be dreaded! — than all the vows mani- 
pulated by a juggling priesthood from the days of 
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Harold the Saxon to the present time. No space 
should be so great^ no lapse of time so long^ as to 
shield the evil-doer from her vengeance. Others might 
soften as years rolled past^ might grow careless and 
cold when the way was long and the trail well-nigh 
obliterated; but the delay which baffled or wearied 
others should only add to the tenacity with which she 
would pursue this, now the main aim of her life. Let 
her but accompHsh this and then would she gladly wel- 
come the rest that all those dearest to her had attained. 
What had she left to chain her to a hateful existence ? 
The Cause ? Yes ; but had she not shown already a 
devotion to it far beyond her fellows ? Was she not 
an outcast from the bosom of society — ^an exile unable 
to enter her own country except under the shield of the 
mighty association to which she belonged ? and even 
then she must stoop to mean subterfuges and hatef ill 
disguises. Why should she still cHng to this abomina- 
tion of desolation ? — ^to this dreary waste, where she 
lived unloved and would die unlamented ? Let her 
only fulfil her mission ; let her wreak vengeance on the 
hateful Bodiskoff, then she would be free to crush this 
flask between her teeth arid be at rest. Poor Wladimir ! 

l2 
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how long the harmless-looking little crystal had hung 
suspended from his neck, and yet how his sense of 
duty to the Cause had forbidden him to use it ! Only a 
fragment of glass lay between him and oblivion — still 
he had resisted ! In this wide world there was not one 
left now who loved her, and yet was she not capable 
of an affection deeper far than many of those shallow 
fools who won the hearts of men ? Would she not 
make a helper meet for a man — a wife tender, devoted, 
and true, despite the stigma clinging to her name? 
Did she regret the deed that had severed her for ever 
from the great mass of her fellow-beings ? No ; she 
would commit the act again to-day — to-morrow — 
would never cry a truce whilst injustice and tyranny 
walked abroad with their heads on high." 

Then the train of her meditations changed, and she 
thought of the unknown prisoner who had been 
arrested and condemned as her brother Wladimir. 
Yanina Bromirska^s confession was fresh in her mind, 
and, by means of it, she seemed to read between the 
lines of the mystery. This unfortunate man, who 
called himself an Englishman, and who refused to 
retract the assertion at the prompting of the secret 
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tribunal — she knew well the hideous devices concealed 
under the euphemism ''prompting" — ^must be her 
friend^s lover, the missing George Donnington. Others 
unacquainted with Eussian police procedure might 
hesitate to lay such a crime to their charge, but she 
was not of the number. Bitter experience had taught 
her the lengths to which they would go to gain their 
own ends. In any case the truth would soon be made 
known, and then she could perhaps assist her friend — 
her only friend left, and, the Fates be thankful ! not 
her rival. But further thought was impossible ; her 
head throbbed painfully, her eye-balls burnt in their 
dry sockets, she would return home and seek the rest 
that seemed to fly her. 

Frau Schmidt told Bertha that the funeral arrange- 
ments had been made for the fpUowing morning, and 
that, according to her wish, the ceremony would be of 
the simplest. The good-natured woman tried to make 
her strange guest take some refreshment, but her 
kindly offers were refused, and the girl retired with 
fast unbroken to her apartment. 

Bertha laid her brother to rest in the picturesque 
burial-ground standing outside the now levelled f orti- 
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fications of Minden, choosing that portion of God's 
Acre where long symmetrical lines of plain, grassy 
mounds marked the last earthly dwellings of the 
French prisoners who had died in confinement during 
the great struggle between Teuton and Gaul in 1870. 
Shortly after sunrise the ceremony took place, and, 
with the exception of the hotel-keeper's wife, she was 
the only mourner. The kindly German, full of pity 
for the lonely girl who was so calm and self-possessed, 
had brought a wreath of flowers. 

" Would the Fraulein like to lay them ? " she whis- 
pered, gently tendering the floral tribute to the dry- 
eyed mourner. But the latter firmly, though not 
ungraciously, pushed away the kindly hand, so the 
wreath was laid reverently on the plain oaken coffin 
by the good woman herself. 

The Lutheran pastor read the simple service — the 
earth rattled hollowly — ^the grave-digger stamped down 
the fresh mould — ^then all was over, and the wearied 
conspirator's outer husk had attained that rest which, 
let us hope, his soul had already found. In those 
serried ranks of nameless graves were hidden the 
remains of many fiery and restless spirits, whom the 
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fortune of war and the stem decree of Pate had cut 
off in captivity and surrounded by foes, but none so 
daring and reckless as the unknown stranger who had 
that day been added to their number. Little did the 
honest Germans wit how dangerous > firebrand had 
been quenched in their quiet city by the banks of the 
placid Weser — never did it strike the mild Lutheran 
that the dead man^s kinswoman regarded the touching 
words of the simple service with scorn, and would have 
dispensed with the rite wholly had she not thought 
that so unusual a proceeding would attract attention 
and lead to unwelcome inquiry. 

•" Would the Fraulein like a headstone ? '' he asked, 
when the few spectators whom curiosity had attracted 
to the spot had dispersed, and they stood alone by 
the fresh mound ; " or something more simple stUl— 
a plain cross ? '' 

'•'Herr Pfarrer, I thank you,'* she replied, sternly, 
whilst thrusting into the pastor's hand a sum far in 
excess- of his modest fee; '^but such mockeries are 
unneeded by him who sleeps there. Let those 
Christians who tyrannise over the poor raise costly 
monuments and flaunt before the world that cross to 
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the teachings of which every action of their lives 
gives the lie direct — he needs them not." 

" Hnsh, lady, hush ! " murmured the scandalised 
minister ; but his words were addressed to the wind — 
Bertha had gone. 

That night she slept on the western bank of the 
Rhine, and by noon on the following day was far on 
her road to Berne ; but she was suffering — so ill that 
she was compelled to shut out the objects by which 
the train speeded ; for each post, hedge, tree appeared 
to leap forward to crush her. What made her head 
throb so horribly, and why did everything appear 
sharp and pointed, compelling her to close her eyes ? 
Could it be because of the wild thoughts that chased 
themselves through her heated brain ? or because those 
eyes were dry — ^had been denied the moisture of the 
pent-up tears ? 

She strove to battle with the enemy, tried to collect 

her thoughts and calm her excitement, to still the 
surging blood that coursed through her veins. By 
sheer force of will she fixed her eyes on the handle 
of a basket she carried, and defied it to approach. 
Useless — ^useless all ! The harmless wicker-work be- 
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came as a hot needle that pierced her brain^ and in 
the dire agony she recoiled and closed the lids to 
shut out the threatening vision. 

At one place on the line a girl was taking leave of 
her friends — a poorly-clad, stupid-looking, fat-cheeked 
young woman; yet this phlegmatic creature wept 
bitterly as the train moved on and carried away with 
it those whom she loved. Would no such solace come 
to Bertha^s relief ? Was she alone dead to all human 
feeling? Was the well-spring of affection utterly 
dried up within her breast ? Oh ! that her tears 
could also flow and quench the fire burning in her 
eyes — that she could be even as that bovine-minded 
girl left weeping on the platform! What could ail 
her ? Why, even in the dark cell at ... . 

A new idea struck her. She sat composedly for a 
few moments and then felt her pulse, counting the 
beats with her watch laid on the seat beside her. 
One hundred and eighteen ! Now she knew the 
worst, knew that it was fever causing the blood to 
run riot, making her head split and her eyes bum; 
she had caught it from poor Wladimir. 

Would she never reach her destination ? Would 
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the hideous rocking and jolting of the train never 
cease ? Coald nhe hear up against the fell disease 
until home was gained, or must she succumb on the 
road? 

The girl's iron determination alone carried her 
through that torturing journey ; but when it was 
ended, and the train at length arrived at Berne, she 
had to be supported to a carriage, and within an hour 
of reaching home she was delirious. ******* 

Three weeks — twenty-one days of agony, of tossing, 
of wild raving — ^had slowly worn themselves away 
before Bertha regained consciousness, and opening her 
eyes saw Yanina Bromirska seated by her bedside. 
On hearing of her friend's illness the Countess had 
immediately constituted herself nurse, and it was 
mainly owing to her care and attention — the doctor 
said — that Bertha had struggled through the malady 
which for many days had threatened to terminate 
fatally. And what a trial had this period of sickness 
been to Yanina ! To those around the patient's ravings 
had been unintelligible ; for in her delirium she spoke 
in the Eussian tongue, babbling affectionately of 
Wladimir or her father ; but anon, as the fevered 
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fancies crossed her brain^ shrieking forth imprecations 
and wild vows of vengeance against the authorities^ 
against the Third Section, against Count IBodistoS. 

Every word Yanina understood, but such knowledge 
only increased the horrible dread with which the sick 
girl inspired her. Who was she? What had she to 
do with the Third Section, with that General Berstel 
who had been sent to his long account nearly two 
years ago ? Above all, what could she know of Count 
BodiskoflE, of the man who had so cruelly persecuted 
Yanina herself ? How were the dark doings of which 
the patient raved — of cells, of the rod, of a tortured 
father — to be explained? A terrible suspicion arose 
in the watcher's breast; but she kept her thoughts 
locked within her, and was only too thankful that 
Bertha, by speaking Eussian, had held her secret safe 
from all but herself. When health should revisit the 
sufferer it would be soon enough to seek explanation ; 
now her manifest duty was to prevent the girl from 
betraying herself and to keep the secret which she 
suspected from the world. 

Bertha, on returning to consciousness, found herself 
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watched and tended by her friend ; no one else was in 
the room. 

'' Where am I ?'' was her first questiod ; and when 
this had been answered^ and she had recognised the 
surroundings^ she remained a long time lost in thought^ 
and then said abruptly, " Have I talked much f " 

''Yes, a good deal,'* replied Yanina, gently; "but 
you spoke in Russian, so no one could understand you 
except me." 

" Then you know all f " she asked eagerly. 

'' Whatever I may know or suspect is a sacred con- 
fidence. Bertha,'^ said Yanina, soothingly. ''Fear not 
that your secrets will be revealed by me." 

" You are good, very good," murmured the patient, 
possessing herself of the watcher's hand and pressing it 
to her lips, " and you shall soon know all." 

"At your pleasure," returned the Countess, "or never; 
whichever seems best to you." 

From that hour Bertha's progress towards recovery 
was rapid ; in a fortnight she could be wheeled out on 
the Miinster Platz, and in a month, though still weak, 
was able to walk about. Still no explanation had taken 
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place as yet between the girls^ though both felt that it 
could not much longer be postponed. In the earlier 
stage of her convalescence Bertha had asked eagerly 
for letters^ and had greedily perused the bundle handed 
to her. Now she and Yanina were once more seated on 
the Kleine Schanze^ gazing on the same landscape as 
before ; but it was evenings not mornings and the sun 
was sinking. 

*' Yanina/' said her companion^ " you have saved my 
life — if it be worth preserving— but perhaps you little 
imagined whom it was that you were calling back from 
the jaws of death." 

"I was only doing my duty" returned the girl, 
simply, " and have no wish to know more than you like 
to tell me.'' 

" You are generous, Yanina, and I should do ill to 
withhold aught from you, more particularly as what I 
am about to say concerns you deeply. You look ill and 
miserable, dear, worse even than I do, and I know the 
terrible anxiety that is gnawing at your heart-strings. 
But take comfort — such poor comfort at least as I can 
give. Yanina, you are not wholly to be pitied, for your 
lover is alive — alive and faithful." 
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"Great Heavens !^^ cried the giri, deadly pale, and 
clutching her companion's arm, '' what do you mean ? 
This is an ill subject for jesting/' 

In reply Bertha took from her pocket a letter and 
read — ^'Tie man arrested at Bazdelnaya under the 
name of Ivan Ivanovitch is George Donnington, an 
Englishman. He is on his way to Nertchinsk, where he 
will arrive shortly/' 

"Good God!" exclaimed Yanina, trembling with 
excitement, " how can this be ? '' 

"It is simple enough/' returned Bertha. "He has 
been made away with by your enemy and mine — Count 
BodiskoS. But fear nothing, Yanina; he shall be 
released, and you shall be revenged on this man." 

" But what are you — ^who are you — that know these 
fearful things and promise what can be fulfilled by the 
Almighty's aid alone ? Speak, I implore you." 

"Who am I?" replied the elder girl, with calm 
dignity ; " have you any need to ask me that ? Have 
not your own heart and my ravings taught you who I 
am ? You know they have. Yes, Countess Bromirska, 
I am Bertha Nikitsky — whom men call a murderess." 

Though she had more than suspected the truth. 
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Yanina involuntarily recoiled as her companion revealed 
her identity, and Bertha observed the movement. 

"Fear not that I shall pollute you by my future com- 
panionship,^^ she continued, '' for I leave Berne to- 
night, and in all probability you will never see me 
again. I am called an assassin" — she smiled mourn- 
fully — " but all good is not dead within me. You have 
■watched and tended me, Yanina; have earned my 
deepest gratitude, and what is more than gratitude — my 
love. Bear with me for the few hours that I shall 
remain here ; come with me to my rooms, and I will 
explain all — ^will show you how I learnt these things, 
and by what means I expect to set your lover free. Yes, 
he lives, and you will be happy yet ! Think not that I 
blame you for avoiding one who has spilt human blood, 
for it is only natural, and I must bear the burthen of 
my own deliberate deed. But in the future, Yanina, 
when your lover shall have been restored by me ; when 
as husband he shall stand by your side, and little 
children shall play round your knee, then think kindly 
of the girl you knew as Bertha Froloff, and, while con- 
demning her deed, dwell on the provocation that pro- 
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yoked it — on the cruel tyranny that blighted a woman^s 
life in its early spring/' 

Four hours later Bertha left Berne. She bade Yanina 
adieu after a long conversation in her rooms^ wherein 
much that was before dark was rendered clear. 

" Only remain here quietly," were Bertha's last words; 
''ask no questions, but trust in me. Above all, let nothing 
induce you to leave Berne until you hear from me, or 
do anything that may lead Bodiskoff to suspect that 
you know the crime of which he is guilty. Your every 
movement is watched ; this very interview with me will 
be reported. Now, farewell, and whilst making my 
excuses to Herr Fuhrmann thank him for the great 
kindness he has always shown me. Kiss me once, 
Yanina, and now — farewell." 

Kiss her ? Yes. All was forgotten at the supreme 
moment of parting, and the cheeks of both girls were 
wet as they strained each other in a last embrace. 
* ■ ^ ^ « « 

And who was this strange, mysterious girl that dropped 
down from the clouds upon quiet Berne, and had 
departed as suddenly, no one knew whither f Let me 
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tell you. The name of Bertha Nikitsky is European, 
and, although at the time I write only twenty-two 
summers had passed over her broad low brow, she had 
attained a celebrity that to one less single-minded would 
have been fraught with danger. Did not all Nihilists, 
Communists, Irredentists — did not the politically dis- 
affected of every nation — regard her as their queen, as 
their pattern, as the living example that it behoved 
their own daughters to follow f And what had that 
quietly resolute but unobtrusive young woman done to 
gain such notoriety and to win the allegiance of such 
lawless and exacting vassals ? Look at her however 
closely, and you will never guess, reader. That fair 
• young face, overshadowed by closely-cut hair, those 
mobile lips, constantly showing the rows of pearls 
beneath them, those clear grey eyes that so fearlessly 
but modestly meet your own, do they — do these — 
betoken the sanguinary ferocity of character with 
which their owner has been credited ? The square-cut 
jaw may betoken determination of character and the 
pliant lips a fiery disposition, but surely nothing worse. 
Look at that shapely hand, small and browned from 
much exposure to the sun; observe it as it steadily 
VOL. II. M 
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conveys the soothing draught to the lips of some fever- 
stricken sufferer, or firmly but tenderly appUes the 
sponge to the uncicatrised wound — ^watch it in these 
missions of womanly mercy, and then say what you 
would^ reply if told that that little forefinger had 
pressed an avenging trigger — that small wrist held 
steadily the assassin^s tube ? 

Yet it was so, and when you came to fathom the 
depth of the girl's nature you ceased to wonder thereat. 
Yes, by all autocratic rascaldom with its army of chiefs, 
agents, spies, gaolers, torturers, and scoundrels — by 
this ignoble crew, whatever their country or clime. 
Bertha Nikitsky was regarded as a murderess — as a 
malefactor of the deepest dye, as an unsexed miscreant, 
as a bravo in a maiden's kirtle. " Name her not before 
them. Away, away with her and her like ! Faugh ! 
such wretches stink in the nostrils of despotic official- 
dom ! Had not that impious hand directed a pistol 
against General Berstel — cut him short in the midst of 
a glorious career — shot him down like a garden-thrush 
when that distinguished officer was in the execution of 
his duty f Yea, and far worse, for had she not been 
acquitted by a jury of her own countrymen for the 
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deed ? Think of that, ye millions of the Third Section, 
one high in office in your ranks murdered and the 
criminal actually acquitted! What a fearful miscarriage 
of justice — you can invoke the name when it suits you. 
Into what a condition must society be fallen! How 
honeycomijed by treason and conspiracy ! Horrible I 
horrible!" and all autocratic rascaldom looked blanched 
with terror ; whilst each one wondered when his turn 
would come, for who amongst them had his conscience 
clear of guilt ? 

But this was no time to stand huddled together like 
a flock of terrified sheep. Bascaldom must bestir itself 
or be swept away ! Dreadful thought ! So take heart> 
chiefs, and inspire new life into your subordinates. Be 
merry and of a cheerful countenance, beetle-browed 
gaolers, for your lucrative profession is not yet cut from 
under your feet — you shall still grow fat by squeezing 
the life-blood from your victims. Away with all mis- 
taken leniency — save the mark I — double the informers, 
spies, torturers — ^hale innocent men and women before 
other better constituted tribunals — (your jury system 
is a mistake) — thrust them into crowded dungeons to 
rot — crush down the unclean spirit of revolt with an 

M 2 
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iron heel — ^let there be piping times for an augmented 
rascaldom. 

"But hold! Is she to escape? Is the she-devil 
who had raised her hand against one of our most 
cherished institutions to get away scot-free ? Acquitted^ 
was she ? We'll see about that/' yells officialdom^ 
awaking from its guilty terror. " Never mind the law — 
suspend the constitution — pitch justice to the devil, 
but catch Bertha. Never mind how — never mind 
where — ^trap her as a wild beast — shoot her as a mad 
dog." 

Too late^ my masters^ too late ! She is away and 
over the frontier. Those interested in her know you 
better than to leave the acquitted prisoner within 
reach of the Bear's Grip. So there has been hasty 
disguise, a forging of passports, a hurried journey, 
and now your victim is in a land where even your 
arms are unable to reach. Arrest those nearest to 
her; ruin all who have ever known her; rend her 
heart by your merciless rigour against her family ; but 
there stop — ^there the law of a more enlightened civili- 
sation compels you draw the line. Settle down to the 
work so congenial to you and hurry thousands of 
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innocent victims to Frozen Asia, but Bertha Nikitsky 
will not be amongst their number. Brand her name 
with execration and drag her down to the level of 
the sordid assassin; vilipend the motives that moved 
her to the dread deed; but even then, powerful as 
you are, your work will be fruitless — ^will be but mere 
pouring of water into a sieve. For before we can 
wholly condemn her action let us glance at the circum- 
stances which provoked it. 

Bertha Nikitsky was an amiable girl, passionately 
attached to her father — she was motherless — and to 
her only brother Wladimir, her elder by several years. 
The family to which she belonged had always boasted 
liberal tendencies and possessed advanced ideas, more 
particularly on the subject of freedom and the emanci- 
pation of the people from the iron yoke of their rulers. 
Resolved to adopt the medical profession, the girl at- 
tended the lectures at the university, where she came 
into contact with many young people of both sexes 
holding even more advanced ideas than her own. Here 
she soon acquired an unsought mastery over all with 
whom she came in contact, for her companions recognised 
and felt the strength of character that lay beneath the 
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quiet exterior. Her brother was of mucli the same 
mould, and had been expelled from the university for 
some alleged breach of discipline. When the autho- 
rities observed the influence that Bertha had acquired 
over her fellows they resolved that she also should be 
removed in the same manner, and thus the girl found 
herself ruthlessly debarred from pursuing her studies 
and qualifying in the profession on which she had se$ 
her heart. Meanwhile the father, presumably for the 
crime of having begotten two such unquiet spirits, 
was harassed and worried in the thousand and one 
ways familiar to a paternal despotism. To appease 
his tormentors he sent Wladimir to Germany, but 
Bertha still remained, and she became more and more 
a thorn in the side of the authorities. Burning with 
indignation at the injustice to which she had been 
subjected — chafing at a condition of things which could 
permit of her curriculum being stopped — she became 
more and more advanced in her opinions, and ulti- 
mately was affiliated to the most extreme section of the 
Nihilistic party. 

It is easy for us to blame. Our girls and young 
women have a hundred rocks on which the wave of 
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monotony may be broken even when a profession is 
closed to them, whilst in Bussia there is but one head- 
land against which the surf may shatter itself — one 
spar to which the swimmer dreading submersion beneath 
the fat tranquil surface of the waters of Lethe may 
cling — one opening for an ardent nature shut out from 
the sunshine of healthy growth and condemned to grow 
awry, and bring forth poisonous fruit under a system 
of incredible perversity — and that one rock, headland, 
spar, opening — call it by what simile you will — is 
Nihilism — warfare against the constituted authorities 
who have so wilfully misused the power they possess.. 
Let us remember this before we blame too hastily ; let 
us never forget that we deal with a land where free- 
dom, in its true sense, is wholly unknown. 

Nothing more than this was wanted to complete the 
disfavour with which the Nikitskys were viewed — 
father no good — son very bad — daughter worst of all. 
Such was the opinion held by authority, and it became 
evident to all clear-sighted people that the downfall of 

» 

the family was near at hand. And the day soon came. 
There was an uprising of the students at the university, 
who hooted and derided an obnoxious professor, so a 
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score of these troublesome young men were taken into 
custody, and upon some of them were found copies of 
a Nihilist paper. Inquiry soon brought to light that 
Bertha was the disseminator of this subversive litera- 
ture, and her arrest was determined upon ; but lo ! the 
bird had flown I Warned of the danger, she had gained 
the start of her pursuers, and was on her way to join 
Wladimir in Germany. 

Search the house — Nihilist papers I — whole bundles 
of the revolutionary poison I Some one must smart for 
this, and who so handy, in default of better prey, as 
Nikitskypere? Where was his daughter? where had 
he aided her to conceal from the hands of justice ? He 
did not know ? Very likely indeed ! — this ironically — 
then surely he knew something of the broadsheets 
with which his garrets were crammed f Quite inno- 
cent ? Come, come ! this was too much. If the old 
bird chose to allow the young ones to lay treasonable 
eggs in his nest he must bear the consequences. Off 
with him to prison — one more revolutionary brood 
scattered by the activity and zeal of the Third Section ; 
one more gratifying report for its chief to lay before 
his imperial master. 
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After many montlis in prison Nikitsky is brought 
before the minister of police, General Berstel. His 
sojourn in a casemate has been passing dull, and the 
damp dripping from the walls has given him a touch 
of rheumatism, otherwise he is little the worse, for 
those in whose cause he is suffering have spared 
neither money nor influence to make his captivity 
endurable, and their agents are everywhere. So the 
hardened prisoner takes the sharp interrogatory very 
quietly, confident in his innocence, and inwardly think- 
ing that the setting sun will see him once more at 
liberty. He reiterates his former assertion that he was 
unaware that revolutionary literature was harboured 
beneath his roof, and had not the least idea whither 
his daughter had fled, but it was probably to her 
brother in Westphalia, and is both surprised and de- 
lighted when the general admits that such is the truth 
as ascertained by his agents. 

Now listen to me, Nikitsky,'^ continues the latter, 

your family have an evil reputation ; you yourself are 
an advanced Liberal, and your children are worse. 
For their own good they should be subjected to a little * 
discipline — ^nothing severe, only a few months seclu- 
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sion that will restore them to you wiser and better, 
with all this nonsense knocked out of their heads. We 
are willing to free you at once — you may eat your 
supper at home to-night — ^but on one condition : that 
you sit down and write a letter at once to your 
daughter ordenng her immediate return." 

Berstel was not alone on the bench, several other 
officers of less exalted rank were associated with him, 
and as the eyes of the father roamed painfully from 
face to face of the tribunal he noticed a secret sign 
made to him by one of the number, and saw the 
hideous trap that had been prepared for him by the 
President. Bribed by the promise of freedom — ^it was, 
probably, only a promise after all — ^he was to use his 
parental authority as the bait by which his own child 
would be snared and doomed to life-long servitude. 
''No, general. I refuse my release on such terms,'* 
was his reply. 

'' You dare to say this f " cried Berstel, now furious. 
" Take him away and give him the rod until he con- 
sents to do what I have ordered. You agree with me, 
gentlemen?" and he glanced round at the other 
members of the tribunal. 
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All signified assent — ^were they not tired of sitting ? 
■except the officer who had warned the prisoner of 



his danger, but he was overruled, and the assembly 
broke up. 

With bleeding skin and lacerated back Nikitsky was 
thrust roughly into his cell, with the assurance that 
every alternate day the punishment would be renewed ; 
but the gaolers were saved all further trouble on his 
score. On entering his dark cell on the following 
morning the prisoner was found cold and dead — 
pounded to a jelly by the rod for refusing to betray 
his child to the same fate. 

Not one detail of this barbarous act was concealed 
from Bertha. As I said before, the revolutionary party 
have friends everywhere — in the palace and the prison ; 
in the court and on the bench — and their means of 
transmitting intelligence is as unrivalled as it is mys- 
terious. So the cruel fate of the father became known 
to his daughter, who did not content herself with 
mourning his loss, and weeping over his sad fate. 
When the first agony of grief had subsided she formed 
the determination which she afterwards so courageously 
carried out. Even from her brother she kept her resolve 
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secret — no one should be implicated in her attempt on 
the life of the man who had cruelly murdered her 
father. 

And she fulfilled her design — fulfilled it to the letter. 
In the public street, surrounded by his myrmidons, 
with the bright sun shining on his glittering uniform 
and many decorations, in the sight of the populace 
whom he had so long terrorised, fell General Berstel, 
shot through the heart by a daughter of the people. 
Well might Rascaldom quake in its shoes ! 

Bertha Nikitsky's deed was unwomanly and un- 
christian ; but can we, reader, who are happy in having 
loving fathers, or who can dwell with subdued pleasure 
on the memory of a lost dear one, can we, I say, wholly 
blame this wild act of retributive justice f 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"the zephyr." 

Haslemebe to the rescue! was now the cry with our 
English friends; but, like most other things that we 
attempt in a fit of enthusiasm, the undertaking bristled 
with difficulties when it was to be translated from 
words to deeds. Many and anxious were the consul- 
tations that took place in Leadenhall Street; but 
each proposed scheme was found to have drawbacks 
BO great that after discussion its author felt bound to 
relegate it to the limbo of oblivion. 

Haslemere was in favour of going directly to St. 
Petersburg and laying the whole matter before the 
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Emperor ; but, as Bonliam with his larger experience 
of Russia was able to point out, this plan was fraught 
with objections of the most serious kind. Although 
the monarch would undoubtedly listen courteously to 
the charge brought by an Englishman of influence 
against one of the Government departments, he would 
assuredly be much annoyed at such a charge being 
preferred, and would ask for some evidence more 
tangible than the mere assertion of Arthur Middleton — 
a man who had been convicted by a Russian court 
and ordered to leave the country. The whole official 
circle would form themselves in hostile array and 
present a front of impassible stolidity — a vis inertice 
that no single individual could hope to overcome. 
Even if BodiskofE were summoned from his duties to 
defend himself against his English accuser, he would 
find time and means to produce testimony completely 
exonerating himself; for the secret archives of the 
Third Section would never be produced for the benefit 
of a foreigner; indeed it was very doubtful whether 
the Emperor himself knew of half the proceedings 
instituted by that occult and powerful department of 
the State. Furthermore, the afEair would become the 
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subject of conversation in every bureau throughout the 
Empire, and each member, however humble, would 
resent an attempt to reveal aught that had transpired. 
Fancy the consternation in a society where it was no 
uncommon thing for a son to lay information against 
his father — a subordinate to furnish reports on the 
conduct of a superior ! Imagine the feelings that 
would be aroused by even a suspicion that the sanctity 
of the secret archives could by any possibility be 
invaded! No; bureaucracy would fight against the 
profanation to a man, and the disturber of this pool 
of iniquity would retire baffled, his cause hopelessly 
lost. 

Besides, nothing could be done without Middleton, 
and his return to Russia at this moment, and on such 
an errand, would mean instant arrest and punishment 
for disregarding the sentence of banishment. Without 
him they were lost, and it would be an act of folly to 
jeopardise the freedom of their principal witness. 

So this plan was discarded, and Haslemere next 
proposed that he should visit Siberia as an ordinary 
traveller, carry a large sum of money with him, and 
procure the prisoner's escape by bribery or any other 
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method that might suggest itself. Here again were 
serious difficulties ; for a man of the Earl^s rank could 
not travel without his movements being known and his 
motives discussed. All foreigners were viewed with 
much suspicion in Russian Asia^ and when he neared 
the penal settlements one of two things would happen : 
either skilfully contrived, but insuperable, obstacles 
would force him to turn back ; or else he would be 
speeded onward as an honoured guest ; shown as much 
as the authorities chose and no more ; be everlastingly 
accompanied by courteous officials, whom it would be 
impossible to shake off,' or escorted by lynx-eyed 
Cossacks who would never let the traveller out of their 
sight. Every question he asked, every place he stopped 
at, would be known at head-quarters, and he might 
wander through the Siberian wilds until his hair became 
white as their snows without gaining one word of infor- 
mation respecting the prisoner he sought. This scheme 
must be abandoned also, and our small party of con- 
spirators was fairly nonplussed. 

Marryatt tells us that there is often a great deal of 
sound common-sense hidden under a tarpaulin hat, but 
assuredly for quick-witted expedients it were wiser to 
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peep beneath a French bonnet. In this case it was so^ 
at any rate : Eva proved herself the deua ex rruichind to 
deliver the conclave from their perplexity, and by a 
plan so simple and straightforward that all were asto- 
nished at their having overlooked it up to that minute; 
From the egg of Columbus to the perforation of postage- 
stamps it has ever been the same, and to the end of 

time everything will be easy when you once know 

how to do it. 

'^ You must go in your yacht," quietly remarked this 
fertile-minded little woman; and straightway all were 
amazed at their exceeding denseness. 

" Here have we been losing days and weeks in dis- 
cussing impossibilities," cried Haslemere, in high glee, 
'^ when our first thought should have been to call this 
modem Portia to our assistance. Well, Eva, since the 
credit of inventing the scheme lies with you you must 
tell us how it is to be carried out." 

She smiled at her lover's praises — a gratified yet 
blushing smile, and the colour deepened on her cheeks 
as Andrew Bonham added his .testimony to her acute- 
ness. " You must settle all the details," she continued; 
" I can only furnish you with a rough outline. Since 
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all the world knows that you are in the habit of absent- 
ing yourself from your country for indefinite periods 
and visiting unknown regions in the pursuit of game, 
no one will be surprised to hear that you meditate 
another excursion. You might hint that your destina- 
tion was the Cape^ Patagonia^ or the South Sea Islands ; 
and then you could go to Japan^ and from there find 
your way to the shores of Bussian Tartary without any 
one being the wiser. Fancy the geography that was 
dinned into my head at Throstle House turning out so 
useful! If you succeed, Charlie, you must positively 
send old Miss Quilter a sable-skin cloak, as a memento 
of Kamtchatka, and an acknowledgment of the pains 
she took with a very tiresome pupil.'* 

^'She shall be swathed in furs like an Egyptian 
mummy if I return successful,*' cried Haslemere in 
great excitement. '* What do you think of the plan, 
Bonham ? " 

" Most excellent, and every credit is due to Eva for 
getting us out of our difficulty.'* 

"Luckily the 'Zephyr' is ready for sea at any 
moment ; it will only be necessary to provision her and 
select a good crew. I shall telegraph to Southampton 
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at once for Chapman to come up and talk it over. He 
has sailed with me several years now^ and is a good^ 
trustworthy fellow; still I shall not let him know to 
what quarter of the globe we are eventually bounds 
Middleton must be told too at once, for he is fretting 
over poor George almost as much as my little girl 
here/' 

''You go and attend to your business now/* said 
Andrew, who saw the young man's eagerness to be up 
and doing, ''and come to dinner with me to-night. I 
will send down to Deptf ord and secure Middleton— then 
we can have a comfortable consultation. You will join 
us of course, Eva ? " 

" I tell you another thing you should do, Charlie,*' 
said the girl as Lady BandaFs carriage pulled up at 
Haslemere's club. " You should persuade Mr. Middle^ 
ton to accompany you. He will be most useful in a 
hundred ways ; for he is very clever, and I am sure he 
would feel only too pleased to render any assistance to 
either poor George or yourself. Besides you will want 
some one with whom you can talk over the affair con- 
fidentially; and, last of all, I shall feel happier if I 
know that ypu have a pleasant, reliable companion." 

2n 
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'^ You are as clever as you are lovely, my own/^ said 
the young man, admiringly ; " and that wise Uttle head 
of yours forgets nothing. I should like to have Middle- 
ton of aU things, and will see what can be done 
to-night/* 

Lady Randal was in town, and she and Eva were the 
only ladies at dinner ; Haslemere and Middleton were 
the other guests. Not until the meal was over and the 
whole party was assembled in the drawing-room did 
Bonham inform Arthur of the new scheme, and ask his 
opinion of the chances that would attend it. 

" Sounds feasible enough/* replied the young man 
after a few moments consideration ; " but I don't think 
much good can be done on the coast of Tartary. Only 
a few whalers are ever seen there,'jand the appearance 
of a rakish schooner would attract immediate attention 
and arouse the suspicion of the authorities, for the Sea 
of Okhotsk is not a favourite resort for a pleasure-seeker, 
as Haslemere would ostensibly be. What strikes me as 
a better plan would be to go boldly to Nicolaieff, at the 
mouth of the Amoor, and ask permission to ascend the 
river on a shooting-expedition. There are plenty of 
tigers, bears, and deer, both on the banks and on the 
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islands with which the river is studded^ and I should 
think our friend's reputation as a Nimrod had reached 
even that outlandish coast. The authorities might 
coquet a little at first about granting permission, but a 
few cases of champagne would probably lead them to 
take a favourable view of the case. Wonderfully fond 
of * fizz ' those Russians ! " 

But could my craft get up the river?'' asked 
Haslemere, who had followed the speaker anxiously. 
*' She is pretty big — draws eleven feet water when 
loaded up." 

" I could not answer that offhand/' replied Middle* 
ton ; " but as it happened I was reading the Engineer 
this afternoon and saw a paragraph to the effect that 
an American conjpiany had contracted to run a tele- 
graph line across the continent, and that they proposed 
exploring the Amoor region to find out if it was 
adapted to their purpose. The expedition was to start 
shortly from San Francisco, and, if my memory serves 
me, they were to make their way up the river in steam- 
launches." 

" The very thing ! " cried Haslemere, " I could take 
out a launch and leave the schooner at the mouth of 
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the Amoor. I suppose the ^Zephyr' could carry one ? '* 
he added^ somewhat doubtfully. 

"You could easily overcome any diflSculty of that 
nature by taking a boat built in sections/' replied 
Arthur. "We have a capital one on our hands just 
now, ordered originally for the Albert Nyanza, but the 
company for which it was constructed came to grief. 
Old Stewart would be glad to get rid of it on very easy 
terms," 

" But I should require half-a-dozen mechanics to put 
the thing together," cried Haslemere, ruefully; "and 
even then I should hardly know what to do with her 
without some one to help me. I wish to Heaven you 
would chuck up old Stewart, Middleton, and see me 
through this business." 

" Are you in earnest ? " asked Arthur, " because if 
so you could have asked nothing I desire more, and 
there is my hand on the bargain. I really think. Miss 
Percival, that I should have been found on board the 
'Zephyy as a stowaway," he continued, "for I had made 
up my mind to have a hand in rescuing your brother 
and proving the truth of my story." 

So it was happily settled, and the party separated 
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well pleased with the determination at which they had 
arrived. On only one subject did there seem any 
probability of a difference of opinion, and this arose 
when Andrew Bonham drew Haslemere aside and told 
him that the matter of the steam-launch and of Mid- 
dleton's salary lay with him. To this determination he 
adhered inflexibly, and the Earl was perforce compelled 
to agree. 

We must now turn to Yanina Bromirska. The 
extraordinary disclosure made by Bertha had affected 
the girl deeply, and it almost appeared as though her 
strength would break down under the heavy trial to 
which she was subjected. Still, certainty was after all 
easier to bear than doubt and the ceaseless agony of 
protracted suspense. It seemed to her that she now 
knew the worst, and could cherish the confident hope 
that fate had compelled her to drain the bitter cup of 
adversity to its very dregs, leaving nothing worse to 
come behind. Her lover still lived, but what an exist- 
ence I how awful to contemplate the certainty that the 
man she loved was banished to that dreadful wilder- 
ness, compelled to herd with the vilest miscreants, 
tortured by hard-hearted taskmasters, and oppressed 
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by mental sufterings more horrible still ! Remember 
all that the one word '^Siberia" conveyed to this 
Polish girl. For most of us it is a mere geographical 
expression, associated in our minds with convicts and 
extreme severity of climate ; for her it was all this and 
more, it was a reality — a hell upon earth stripped of 
its romance, and standing out before her mind's eye 
in all its awful abomination. Had she not heard of it 
from her earliest childhood ? had she not witnessed the 
scalding tears streaming down the cheeks of brave men 
when they spoke of some dear friend and associate- 
perchance a brother, a father — rotting in that charnel- 
house, presided over by the grim genius Despair? To 
us Siberia is — ^thank God I — ^a distant, shapeless, indis- 
tinct vision, but to this daughter of an oppressed race 
it was near — ^very near. 

Still, she was not wholly without hope, and her chief 
solace was derived from the confidence manifested by 
Bertha Nikitsky, for we need use the assumed name 
of FrolofF no longer. This extraordinary girl's history 
was well-known to Yanina ; rumours of the almost 
supernatural power that she wielded amongst the 
revolutionary section had reached her, and that all this 
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influence would be exerted to the utmost on her behalf 
she felt certain. This stern, iron-willed girl, who had 
not hesitated to strike down the oppressor with her own 
hand, was, Yanina felt, her true friend. The words of 
comfort and hope that she had spoken before leaving 
came from the heart, were no mere meaningless ex- 
pressions of consolation, were replete with the true 
ring struck on the anvil of a generous but misguided 
nature. What Bertha Nikitsky had promised, that, 
Yanina knew, she would fulfil, though in what manner 
she would accomplish a project so desperate the latter 
was unable to guess. The time for its realisation might 
be distant, or it might be close at hand, but arrive it 
certainly would, unless a Higher Power so ordained that 
George should be cut ofE in his horrible prison. 

Here again was a probability that pierced the girl 
to the heart. She had never spoken to an escaped 
Siberian exile, had never even seen one — few I ima- 
gine have — ^but narratives of the barbarous treatment 
to which these unfortunates are subjected were rife 
throughout the length and breadth of Russia. Why, 
even the very children were awed into obedience by 
their nurses with threats of that frozen wilderness I 
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All the dismal stories whicli slie liad heard (but wliicli 
I do not care to recount) intruded themselves on the 
poor child's mind, and their sickening horrors were 
augmented by the exaggerated apprehensions of a 
loving and tender heart. Ye maidens of Western 
Europe, who repine if the stream of your affections 
encounters trivial obstacles, think of your feelings if the 
picture ever before your eyes was your lover — your 
lover indeed — ^but not as you had last beheld him, 
joyous, strong, the smile of mirth on his lips, the light 
of love dancing in his eyes. No ; the malignant wand 
wielded by tyranny has produced a transformation scene 
of which the canvas is coloured by demons from the 
nether regions. Unutterable sadness has usurped the 
place of joy; the manly vigour has fled, and only a 
bowed emaciated form remains ; the smile, if it wreaths 
the thin lips, is but a hollow mockery — ^the index of hope 
fled ; the light in the eyes is that of ravenous hunger, 
of hatred, of the devil — the glare of a wild beast goaded 
to desperation, not the steady reasonable gaze of one 
made after the Creator's image. Think of this, I say, 
ye happier children of a real civilisation, and forbear to 
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fret over your cares^ the heaviest of whicli would be a 
respite to the dwellers in this earthly Gehenna. 

No doubt of Bertha^s story had ever been entertained 
by Tanina, for its every circumstance tallied exactly 
with her earlier apprehensions. Prom the beginning 
she had credited Count Bodiskoff with participation in 
George Donnington's strange silence ; but that he should 
have resorted to means so base and so beset with 
danger to himself was a revelation for which she was 
unprepared. And placing implicit credence in Bertha 
in this respect tended naturally to confirm her faith in 
that mysterious girl's power of effecting her lover's 
release. This promise had been coupled with hints of 
vengeance on the author of all this misery, but con- 
cerning the manner in which this was to be carried 
out, as indeed about all her future undertakings, the 
girl had been .extremely reticent. The burden of her 
advice had been " Patience. Trust in me ; remain 
quietly here, but above all things exercise patience.'^ 
And, in conformity with this counsel, Tanina remained 
at Berne, a faint flame of hope flickering within her, 
but suffering terribly notwithstanding. 

Every now and then a message would reach her 
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from Bertha, and her spirits would rise, for it showed 
that this mysterious ally was working ceaselessly on 
her behalf ; but the communications were enigmatical 
and reached her by the most roundabout ways. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," said a man dressed like an 
English tourist, who met Yanina in the street, "pardon 
me, but you dropped this," and thrusting a note into 
her hand he passed on. The girl glanced at the 
superscription, it was unmistakeably for herself — ^for 
Countess Y. Bromirska, and she hurrieS to the privacy 
of her own room before opening the envelope. Then, 
with beating heart she read.: 

"Courage! He is alive and well. Remain where 
you are." 

This was all ; no heading, no date, no signature, 
nothing to reveal the identity of the writer, but the 
mysterious scrap was inexpressibly grateful to her 
troubled mind. 

Others followed at irregula^r intervals, conveyed in 
bouquets, in baskets of fruit, and other unexpected 
fashions, but all bore the same strain — ^Patience, and 
all preached the cheering doctrine — Hope. 

From another quarter also the sky showed signs of 
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brightening. The letters which she now received from 

her gnardian and his wife were unmutilated — had been 
exempted from scrutiny by the official censors^ and 
their contents showed that the writers were more 
cheerful about their future prospects, although all 
details were carefully excluded. 

Enough has now been said to show the mingled 
hopes and fears which animated Tanina during her 
residence in the little Swiss capital ; and, leaving her 
there for a while, let me ask the reader to accompany 
me once more to England. 

Although Lord Haslemere had imagined his yacht 
ready to start for the other end of the world at a week's 
notice, an interview with his sailing-master. Chapman, 
showed him that undue hurry in the present would 
only occasion vexatious delay in the future. A voyage 
to the remote Bast was a very different affair from a 
cruize in the Mediterranean, with dockyards and ship- 
wrights at every port, and the gales of the southern 
hemisphere required that a craft should be sound and 
in proper condition to meet them. The '^ Zephyr ^' must 
be thoroughly overhauled, must be caulked within and 
without, and fitted with new copper-sheathing. The 
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old master urged tliat tUs was indispensable^ and^ 
though fretting at the delay that would be thus occa- 
sioned^ the young man was fain to assent^ and the early 
autumn had arrived before the schooner was completely 
refitted and ready to spread her white wings to the 
wind. 

On a lovely afternoon in September the steam-launch 
belonging to the Port Admiral at Plymouth lay at the 
Mount Wise steps. Three people slowly descended the 
steep slope^ stepped on boards and the boat shoved off 
— ^they were Eva Percival, Lord Haslemere^ and Andrew 
Bonham. Swiftly the little craft threaded its way 
amidst the fishing-boats^ wherries^ and past the yellow 
hulls of the leviathans of other days^ now mouldering 
into decay, but still heart-stirring from the memories 
their very names recall. That old ark with the falling* 
in sides is the ^^ Spartiate/' now a harmless sheer-hulk, 
but the worn-out old mastiff had teeth once and knew 
right well how to use them. Pure water is streaming 
from her sides now, but at the beginning of the century 
those scuppers poured forth a crimson tide, when half 
her gallant crew lay piled upon the decks, ere the 
tricolour was sullenly doffed and St. George's banner 
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floated triumpliaiitly on the breeze. There is Tor Point 
— ^where slanderous rumour tells us the inhabitants 
chain up their wheelbarrows on Sundays to prevent 
them barking at the people going to church — ^there 
Mount Edgecombe^ in the shadow of whose height lies 
the old " Impregnable/' 

Onward yet, past Mutton Cove, over the Devil's 
Bridge near Drake's Island, and now the Sound lies 
before the boat's bow, supporting on its waters three 
huge ironclads. Grim and uncouth they look those 
monsters of a scientific age, and the eye gladly quits 
their cumbrous ugliness to dwell on the snowy sails of 
the schooner-yacht that is standing ofE and on amongst 
the armoured giants, looking like a pure dove fallen 
into the disreputable companionship of carrion-crows. 

On sighting the launch the yacht stood towards her, 
and. in a few minutes the party were standing on the 
deck of the *^ Zephyr,'' where they were received by 
Arthur Middleton and the master. 

*^ Shall we stand out, my lord ? " asks the latter, 
touching his hat. Haslemere nods his head affirmar 
tively, the launch is dropped astern and made fast, and 
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the schooner bowls along towards the west end of the 
breakwater. 

Arthur Middleton and Andrew Bonham have gone 
below on some transparently frivolous pretext. Chap- 
man and the boatswain in charge of the man-o^-war's 
boat have retired to discuss a glass of grog, and Eva 
and her lover are seated on the stem-grating alone. 
The steward has brought up tea, but the tray lies 
beside the girl untouched — ^that fragrant infusion would 
choke her, she thinks, as a knot seems to form in her 
slender throat. 

*'And you will promise to write by every oppor- 
tunity ? " she says, bravely. 

*' You will hear in less than a fortnight, I hope, from 
Madeira, then there will be a silence of some weeks, 
until we reach Valparaiso — ^unless it is necessary to 
touch at Rio, which I hope will not prove the case. It 
seems a thousand pities that we could not have gone 
by the Suez Canal," . he continued ; ^^ but those news- 
paper fellows would have blazed it all over the world. 
Luekily the veracious editor of Fact has got it into his 
head that I am bent on ascending certain inaccessible 
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peaks in the Andes, and has given his discovery to the 
public with a semblance of truth that must have 
astonished his readers, whom he does not over- 
burthen with that commodity." 

Some moments passed in silence, then the girl spoke 
again : 

" I shall miss you sadly, Charlie " — ^his arm stole 
round her waist — " but I could not wish it otherwise. 
You have generously undertaken a mission fraught 
with peril and uncertainty — ^have espoused the cause 
of justice and of a poor weak girl, for which I thank 
you, oh ! from the bottom of my heart — that heart 
which you have won from me. Night and morning I 
shall pray on my knees for my champion, and that God 
may so order it that his exertions shall be crowned 
with success. Let us trust in Him, love " — smiling 
through her tears — " and all will end well." 

The strong man gulped down the sob that rose in 
his throat, and strained the girl to his breast. 

^* As God is above us, my darling," he said, hoarsely, 
" I will do my best. To win a smile from those sweet 
lips, to see the load of care removed from that loving 
little heart, to render the future of my own wife happy, 
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is the task I have set myself, and, by His help> I will 
carry it out." 

He spoke reverently, and uncovered his head for a 
moment ; then, replacing his hat, he continued : 

'^ Now wish me good-bye, darling — bid me adieu and 
God speed before the others come on deck, for the 
moment of parting is at hand." ******* 

Leaning over the counter the Earl watched the boat 
containing Andrew Bonham and his love steam merrily 
towards the fast-lessening shore, and even when the 
launch had been lost in the distance he remained 
gazing wistfully in the same direction. Only when the 
Eddystone light shone brightly in the darkness did 
he quit his position, and, descending to his cabin, 
reappeared no more until the following morning. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

'^ So that mad fellow, Haslemere, starts to-day on 
his wild-goose chase, eh ? " asked Sir Edward of his 
wife at breakfast. 

'* Yes," she replied, gravely. " I trust in God he 
will be successful ! " 

" Why, Emily, do you mean to tell me conscien- 
tiously that you — ^a sensible woman in most respects — 
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really believe in all this Siberian balderdash ? Non- 
sense, my love, neither does Haslemere, but he thinks 
it best to humour a wrong-headed girl/' 

''I have always believed Mr. Middleton/' replied 
Lady Bandal, quietly, ^^ and see no cause to alter my 
opinion. I think Lord Haslemere has behaved exceed- 
ingly well." 

^^ Doubtless you do," sneered the baronet : " and to 
show my faith in this cock-and-bull story I have 

directed Perkins to draw me out a new will, and to 

■ 

bring it over to-day for signature. Yes, you may 
smile," he continued, angrily, although his wife had 
not moved a muscle, ^' for your jointure is secured, and 
nothing can touch it. But I can punish that obstinate 
niece of yours. She believes that George is alive, and 
wishes us to think the same. Well, I shall humour her 
whim, and leave Morecambe Park and everything else 
to him. Does not this conversion to the views of my 
belongings please you ? " but Lady Bandal left the 
room without replying. 

Before the sun set the amiable baronet had carried 
out this excellent practical joke, animated by a spirit 
known to our American cousins as ^^ pure cussedness ! " 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE DESERTED MINE. 



Within a high palisade^ inclosing a considerable plot 
of ground, stand some half-dozen wooden sheds, from 
the doors of which are streaming numbers of men, whom 
from their peculiar attire and the incessant clanking of 
fetters we have little difficulty in recognising as convicts. 
On gaining the open they fall into rank, and stand there 
awaiting the unlocking of the gates, and the command 
that shall drive them forth to their daily toil. A hideous 
mass of crime and misfortune is gathered together in 
that inclosure, men indeed, inasmuch as they walk 
upright and have knowledge of speech, but human 
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in little else. Mark them as they stand there with 
shaven heads and gloomy features, some passing ribald 
jests seasoned with awful profanity, others gazing 
despondently and hopelessly downwards, but all so 
alike in appearance — so horribly repulsive, that only 
the eyes of the experienced officials can distinguish one 
from another of these companions in misery. Physi- 
ognomists tell us that people dwelling constantly together 
acquire imperceptibly a certain resemblance; and, if 
this be true of those whose daily vocations cause 
them to be frequently separated, think how much 
more rapidly this assimilating process must take place 
where the contact is hourly, daily, yearly, where the 
moral atmosphere is tainted with vice, where the 
features are unvisited by one ray of hope, where toil 
and short rations set the same ghastly seal on each 
brow, where furrows are the heritage of both young 
and old, where despair is written legibly though all 
else be vacant and unmeaning, and where a similarity 
of clothing and a universal squalor are common to 
each member of the unhappy band. An awful sight, 
my Christian brethren, these wild beasts in the form 
of men — ^these wretched criminals doomed to labour 
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until their worn-out bodies are hidden beneath the 
earth that they must delve until it opens its mouth to 
receive them for ever ! 

It is less than an hour after dawn, the bright sun is 
pouring down its rays, the birds are hopping merrily 
from twig to twig, the kine are lowing in the meadows, 

the young colt is circling awkwardly round its dam 

all would be calm, pastoral, beautiful, but for the 
presence of that festering knot of suffering humanity. 
To these men the warm beams are cause only of 
grumbling, the gladsome jubilee of the birds is marred 
by the harsh clang of fetters, fierce oaths startle the 
browsing cattle, and at that outburst of despairing 
mirth the colt arrests itself in mid-career and gazes 
startled at the palisade from whence the fiendish 
laughter issues. Suddenly a silence prevails as the 
governor enters the inclosure and walks along the 
ranks of the prisoners ; then an order is sharply given 
and they march forth to their daily toil, having three 
miles to walk before they reach the scene of their 
labours. Such is the routine to-day; such it was 
yesterday ; such it will be to-morrow, and so ever until 
the end comes. Is it strange that they long for this 
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end, these weary automatons? that they envy the 
brother sufferer whose shallow grave they hollow out ? 

The convicts have disappeared through the barricade 
and the governor stands chatting with his subordinates 
and the medical staff. 

^^ Any deaths, doctor ? " he asks carelessly and with- 
out removing the cigar from his lips. 

^'Only one, colonel,'^ returns that official, touching 
his cap. " Number 27 — ^a mischievous discontented 
fellow, who is a good riddance to all of us.'* 

^^ Number 27,*' repeats the governor, musingly. ^^Was 
he the rascal who reported my predecessor for chaining 
him to a wheelbarrow ? '' 

The very same," answers the surgeon, laughing. 
'' But such bluster had little effect on my late lamented 
chief, and the threat of six months in the deserted 
mine made the fellow think better of it and withdraw 
his letter/' 

"That deserted mine is a perfect godsend to us," 
remarked the governor, cheerfully ; " our most hardened 
rascals knuckle down at the idea of being sent to its 
depths." 

''Another hand will be wanted there now," broke 



i< 
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in the adjutant, " since 27 has relieved us of further 
trouble on his account. Who shall I send, colonel ? '' 

^^ Where is that fellow who came with the last batch, 
and who had the impudence to tell me to my face 
that he was an Englishman ? '* 

" Ivan Ivanovitch ? " returns the doctor. " He is in 
the hospital yonder ; but he is well enough for work 
now, I should think.'* 

^' Order him out, doctor, and let me see him ; — a 
pestilent rascal,'' he mutters, " and one whom BodiskofE 
hints he would gladly be rid of ! What luck that 
fellow has ! I was senior to him in the regiment, and 
now I hear he is likely to get a governorship in 
Poland, whilst I must drag out the best years of my 
life amongst these Asian wilds. Ah ! here comes the 
prisoner." 

From the door of a detached building, which serves 
indifferently as both hospital and dead-house, a figure 
clad in the usual convict-garb, but without the chains, 
slowly approaches, escorted by two soldiers with 
bayonets fixed on their loaded rifles. The prisoner 
walks slowly — ^for he is weak — ^bnt his head is carried 
well up, and his whole bearing is in marked contrast 
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to the slouching gait habitually used by his class when 
called before the authorities. And something in his 
features would mark him as of a different mould from 
his fellows. The flat face, snub nose, and pasty cheeks 
are wanting, though, God knows, sorrow and anguish 
have set their print plainly enough on the countenance, 
whilst the figure, though painfully emaciated, is still 
supple, and even the hideous dress cannot wholly 
conceal a certain air of refinement. He approaches 
the small circle of which the commandant is the 
centre, and halts before the latter at his guard's 
bidding, respectful yet with no trace of subserviency. 

'^ Well, Ivan Ivanovitch,'^ says the colonel, " the 
doctor tells me you are fit for work. You have given 
up that queer joke of being an Englishman, I hope.'' 

A flush mounts to the captive's wan face, but he 
answers never a word. 

'* Why do you not reply ? " asks the colonel, impa- 
tiently and raising his voice. '^Am I to understand 
that this folly still lingers in your mind ? Speak at 



once.^' 






Since you insist I must reply," returns the prisoner. 
I am an Englishman, though the mere fact of my 
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nationality will be of little service to me here" he adds 
sadlj. 

" Insolent rogue ! ^' cries the exasperated officer. 
^'Do you dare to repeat this lie to my face ? Do not 
your papers prove you to be Ivan Ivanovitch or 
Nikitsky the Nihilist ? " 

" So the judges who have unjustly condemned me 
say/^ returns the convict, " but I never heard of the 
man. Yes, you may punish me, as you have already 
done," he continues on seeing the hot blood rush to the 
colonel's face. " You may maltreat me — may load me 
with chains — may torture me to death, but I will never 
eease to proclaim what I am, and a day will come when 
you shall bitterly rue the insults to which you have 
subjected me." 

His tone is defiant, and his tall figure, drawn up to 
its full height, towers above the surrounding Musco- 
vites; but one of the attendants smites him on the 
mouth ; while, at a sign from the adjutant, the guards 
seize the prisoner and hurry him back towards the 
hospital, pursued by the voice of the outraged com- 
mandant. 

"Beast! Pig I Nihilist dog I" he shouts. "Yon 
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shall repent this — ^you shall curse the day when you let 
your tongue run away with you in the presence of 
Colonel Niefkin. He calls himself an Englishman, eh f 
Well, let him meditate on the land of his birth in the 
desened mine. Do you hear, adjutant ? Put down the 
dog to take the place of Number 27, and tell Valerien 
Pugatchin to see that he is shown no favour. A few 
months there will make him sing a different tune I 
fancy ; '^ and, turning round on his heel, the angry 
officer strides off to breakfast, having condemned the 
unhappy convict to the worst punishment that ev^n his 
fertile imagination pan devise. 

At the foot of a sloping hill, some ten miles distant 
from the penal establishment at Nertchinsk, lies the 
deserted mine in which Ivan Ivanovitch had been con- 
demned to labour, and thither he is carried in a taran- 
tass or open carriage, under the escort of three armed 
Cossacks. To the latter this little expedition is a 
change from the monotony of their daily routine, and 
they are full of laughter and jest as the horses gallop 
onward, little heeding the silent prisoner in their midst, 
to whom the end of that journey means misery, pro- 
bably death. To them a convict more or less is of no 
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consequence^ but this one they regard with a certain 
amount of respect, for has he not dared to stand up 
before that fiery little autocrat Colonel Niefkin ? So 
they do not trouble their charge unnecessarily, but 
chatter to each other until a small black spot becomes 
visible in the mountain-side towards which the vehicle 
is speeding. 

" See, brother,^' says the corporal, touching the 
prisoner on the shoulder, "yonder is the entrance to 

the mine. Drive slowly, Vassili, for it will be- long 

* 

before this unfortunate again looks upon the bright 
sun,^' he adds, compassionately, and in obedience to 
his order the speed of the horses is checked to a 
slow trot. 

" Accursed hole! ^^ says another soldier; ^' this is the 
ninth prisoner that I have escorted there in the last 
three years, and not one have I ever seen again alive." 

" Perhaps the little brother here will pull through, 
for he has a strong frame,^' says the corporal, encou- 
ragingly; "or the colonel may forget his hasty language 
and order him back." 

Not pleasant words these for the convict to hear, bat 
he sits silent and makes no movement until the tarantasa 
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comes to a standstill before the opening in the mountain- 
side ; then descending painfully from the vehicle — ^for 
he is cramped and heavily fettered — he stands for a 
moment and lets his eyes roam over the landscape that 
will soon be skut out from him for ever. 

Yes, he knows it — knows that the evil report given to 
this unhallowed spot is well deserved — is in no measure 
exaggerated. Have not his fellow-sufferers often spoken 
of sentence to this mine as equivalent to death ? The 
memories of prisoners are long, but not the oldest 
amongst them could recall the fact of a convict^s return 
from this living tomb, and the bare threat of the deserted 
mine served to bring the most refractory to order and 
submission. This the doomed man knows full well, and 
he pauses by permission of the corporal to take one last 
look at the surface of Grod's earth. 

It is but little past noon, and the sun is sailing 
gloriously through the sky, diversifying the landscape 
with light and shade. A few homesteads are scattered 
around, and smoke arises from their roofs, whilst the 
forms of the labourers may be distinguished in the fields. 
There is nothing beautiful in the surroundings — ^you 
and I, reader, would probably dub it common-place and 
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ugly — ^but to the eyes of that unhappy wretch it was 
heavenly. Never again will he behold the bright 
luminary of day, never mark the glint of the winding 
river, never feel the fresh breeze fan his cheek, never 
again listen to the carol of the birds. He, so young — so 
innocent — ^is standing on the edge of his living grave. 
Unknown to him that sun — ^how gloriously it smiled on 
hill and vale I — would rise and sink again to rest, shed- 
ding its kindly beams on many lands and many nations, 
but no ray would penetrate the pitchy darkness of his 
prison-vault. For him the light had ceased to be — ^was 
blotted from the short span of his existence. Perhaps 
even now it was shining on brave old England — perhaps 
she, Yanina, at Berne, was warming herself in its early 
rays. Oh I God of Heaven — ^merciful Creator — ^have 
pity, and spare the worst torture of all — the extinguish- 
ing of the divine spark — ^the quenching of the lamp of 
intellect I 

A hand is laid on his shoulder; he starts and his 
chains clank, the ill-omened sound echoes in the vault 
behind ; he turns, and, choking down a sob, follows the 
corporal of Cossacks. 

Forward along the low narrow horizontal drift, or 
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tunnel; which^ for seyeral hundred yards^ leads into the 
heart of the mountain ; then the escort halts^ and the 
prisoner finds himself in a small rocky chamber dimly 
lighted by a couple of tallow-candles^ around the walls 
of which are disposed several rude bunks, on which 
three or four men are reclining. They hardly rise a« 
the new comers approach, but eye them apathetically. 

^^ Here, brothers, is another unfortunate in place of 
the last one, who has slipped through the doctor's 
fingers.'^ 

''What, Number 27 is dead, then?" queries the 
leader. *' A sullen fellow, who gave us much trouble ;, 
but this seems a strong well-built gaol-bird who will be 
a welcome addition down there,'' and he jerked his 
thumb in the direction of a black opening in the 
earth. 

The prisoner's vision grows gradually accustomed to 
the semi-obscurity, and he gazes with a horrible 
fascination at the mouth of this gloomy pit, from 
whence arises a faint monotonous clanking that fills 
him with unspeakable horror, for he recognises it to be 
the pump, and knows that it will be his miserable fate 
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to turn that rusty crank until tie kindly hand of death 
releases him from further toil. 

" Light the torches, and take the fellow down/' cries 
the headman, *^for the water has gained ground 
already. Knock off his irons, Kurloff, and look sharp. 
Small need of fetters down there/' he continues, with 
a grim smile, as the operation is completed, and the 
chains fall rattling to the earth. 

"Come, little brother," says one of the men, who, 
torch in hand, stands at the brink of the pit. " Look 
ever upwards, and do not lose thy head. By-the-bye, 
corporal, what is our new addition's number ? " 

*^ He has not been given one yet," replies the 
Cossack. " He is a new-comer — a greenhorn who was 
fool enough to try and persuade the conunandant that 
he is an Englishman." 

" An Englishman ! What a joke ! But if he were 
Turk or Negro it would be all the same here," laughed 
the headman, seizing a lantern, and thrusting it into 
the captive's face, whilst he closely scans each linea- 
ment. " Dost say thou art not a Russian ? " he con- 
tinues, after a lengthy examination. 

"1 am not," replies tjfie prisoner. "But protestations 
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are of little use now/' he adds^ bitterly. '^ Lead on, 
and let me know the worst.'' 

The headman stares curiously at the speaker for 
another minute^ and then^ taking the torch from his 
subordinate^ leads the way to the mouth of the pit> 
saying, ^' I will myself conduct this man — we will call 
him Number 27 to avoid mistakes — as I have not 
visited the mine to-day. Follow me, brother, and cling 
on tightly, for the steps are somewhat rotten/' Thus 
saying, he plants his feet on the topmost rung of the 
ladder, whilst the man, whose duty he has assumed, 
lounges back to a bench, glad that his superibr's 
caprice has saved him a long and tedious journey. 

By flights of perpendicular ladders, decayed and 
slippery from the moisture oozing from the sides of the 
shaft, the Eussian and his prisoner slowly descend into 
the bowels of the earth. The latter looks ever upward 
as he has been cautioned, and sees the faint light at 
the mouth of the pit growing dimmer and dimmer. The 
single torch carried by the headman is reflected by 
shining particles, but this only makes the darkness 
above and below more intense ; and the horror of the 
situation is so great that the wretched victim is almost 
VOL. II. P 
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tempted to relax his grasp and end his misery by- 
plunging into the depth beneath. 

" Courage ! " cries his companion ; '' one more flight 
and thou shalt take a rest. Good^ now sit down on this 
boulder and gain thy breath^'' he continues^ motioning 
towards an excavation hollowed out as a receptacle for 
tools. 

Faint and weary the captive gladly complies^ and, 
seating himself, listens to the clank of the pump which 
now sounds close at hand, but he is interrupted by his 
companion, who bending forward eagerly whispers, 
*' Thou art Ivan Ivanovitch ? " 

"Say rather that I am supposed to be. I repeat 
again I am an Englishman. But in what does this 
concern you ? I am sentenced to your pump, lead me 
there to die, but do not trouble me with questions con- 
cerning the past.^' 

" Nay, brother, be not unjust. You are one of us, 
and I am your friend. It is Destiny that has led thee to 
this horrible mine, which will prove a haven of refuge 
instead of a place of suffering. Hear me patiently ; 
but thou art faint ; drink this,'' and he places a flask 
to the prisoner's lips. 
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"I know thee/' lie continues excitedly, when the 
captive has drank a mouthful of the fiery vodhi. ^* Thou 
art condemned in the place of Wladimir Nikitpky — ^who 
is now at rest!'' he adds solemnly. ''Thy tale is 
true ; thou art the Englishman^ George Donnington, of 
Odessa^ who hast been ensnared by the bloodhound 
BodiskofE. Thy whole history is known to me.'' 

The prisoner stares into the speaker's face with an 
astonishment verging upon terror. For long months 
has he asserted again and again that he is not Ivan 
Ivanovitch ; that he is an Englishman^ that he is inno- 
cent. Whilst in the dungeon at Tula, when brought 
before the secret tribunal, during the long, hot, weary 
march beneath the summer sun, has he constantly 
reiterated these statements ; but they have encountered 
scornful disbelief, have brought upon him severe 
punishment — even blows, have led him finally to this 
hideous grave, where those who enter hale and strong 
are only cast forth again broken down and dying. And 
here — ^in this dripping tomb with the sound of the 
pump clanging in his ears — when he has abandoned 
hope utterly and has only calculated curiously how 
long his stout frame will withstand the ravages of 

p2 
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rigorously exacted labour, of olulling damp, of insuf- 
ficient raiment and scarcity of food — ^here lie finds one 
who not only believes him but evidently knows every 
circumstance of the base plot of which he is the victim. 
Small wonder that George Donnington sits helplessly 
on the rough stone, bewildered, speechless from excess 
of emotion. 

'^ Good God ! " he murmurs at length, in accents 
that sound more hollow from the echoes that they 
awaken. "Merciful Heaven ! Who are you ? and what 
do you mean ? ^' 

'^ Speak lower ! ^' cries the Russian, clutching the 
young man's arm. ^'Eemember that sound ascends. 
Listen to me and thou shalt know all. I am affiliated 
to the Cause — ^have been wedded with the iron ring — 
am a disciple of the new order — ^am what men call a 
Nihilist. It is by order of the Committee that I am 
here, for whilst in Europe I never incurred the sus- 
picion of the authorities, and no mark stands against 
my name in the police-reports. Many of our suffering 
brethren have been exiled to this hell upon earth, and 
it was necessary that an agent of the Society should be 
in the neighbourhood of the several grieat convict 
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centres, to watch over the welfare of the captives, to 
alleviate their misery when possible, and, in some ex- 
treme cases, to aid their escape. In pursuance of this 
aim I have leased this mine from the Government, at 
almost a nominal rent, and am supplied with a few 
convicts to keep down the water until such time as 
proper machinery can be procured to work the ore to 
advantage. The mineral wealth is enormous, but owing 
to bad management the mine became flooded, wtere- 
upon the authorities abandoned it, and were glad to 
hand it over to private enterprise for a small considera- 
tion. In most cases I am able to select personally the 
unfortunates who labour beneath us here," and he 
points to the shaft below, "and, of course, I always 
choose the brethren of the Cause who are in captivity ; 
but sometimes — as at present — I am hampered by 
having desperate criminals assigned to me— scoundrels 
on whom it were false sentiment to bestow one grain 
of compassion. When such men are here it is neces- 
sary to keep up the evil reputation of the mine, and 
regard for my own safety compels me to work them 
night and day until I can get rid of them." George 
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aihudders^ for he thinks of the real Number 27 whom 
he saw expire during the previous night. 

" Of the three there now/^ continues the headman, 
"two are wretches of the worst type — ^brute beasts; 
but the thirds with whom I shall associate you, is one 
of us, and I hope before long to find a means of esc«q)e 
for both you and him" 

" But why should you seek to do me this great — ^thia 
inestimable service ? ^' asks George, still bewildered. 

" Because I have received the strictest orders to do 
so,'' replies the Nihilist, " For what cause the Com- 
mittee interests itself in your behalf I am wholly unable 
to say, but my instructions are most peremptory on the 
point — ^you are to be assisted by every means that lies 
within my power. In no other case with which I have 
been connected have the orders been so imperative.'' 

" Strange ! " murmurs George. " Most extraordinary ! 
for I was not aware that I had ever met one of your 
Society, still less that the leaders took such an interest 
in me. Who was this Ivan Ivanovitch in whose plac& 
I am suffering ? " 

''One of our most daring and devoted leaders/' 
replies the Russian. " But this is not the place or time 
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to ask questions^ many of which I should be unable to 
answer. My duty is very simple. Orders have arrived 
that your escape is to be procured at any cost^ and it is 
my intention to carry out these instructions at the 
earliest opportunity. I have not had time yet to think 
the matter out^ for your arrival here is as unexpected 
as opportune. I should have gone to the depdt to- 
morrow in search of you.^' 

Dannington has now sufficiently recovered from his 
amasement to take note of his strange companion — ^this 
heaven-sent deliverer with whom he is conversing in 
the depths of the earth. The man is of medium 
height, but thick-set, and apparently possessed of great 
strength^ for he rolls a large boulder over with ease to 
obtain a more comfortable seat. The face is stolid, so 
much of it at least as the heavy moustache and huge 
beard allow to be seen^ but the blue eyes are very keen, 
and impart a look of great intelligence to the counte- 
nance. From his garb he might be an ordinary peasant, 
and such his language had at first led George to suppose 
him ; but in the recent conversation he has completely 
dropped a rusticity that is evidently assumed, and 
speaks as a man of education, if not of strict refine- 
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ment. Who is this extraordinary being ? '^ thinks the 
captive ; and, acting on the impulse of the moment, he 
puts the question to his companion, but immediately 
regrets his inconsiderate curiosity, for the Russian's 
face becomes deep red as he replies : 

'^ There is small need to know who I am so long as I 
serve your turn and fulfil my orders by gaining your 
freedom. In our revolutionary world a man must 
undergo many ups and downs, and must assume many 
characters foreign to him. Neither my name nor social 
position are of importance. Here I am Valerien 
Pugatchin, owner of the deserted silver-mine, a native 
of Ekatarinburg, who learned his business in the 
Demidorf works. It is not needful that you should 
know more. But now attend to my instructions, for 
we have lingered here too long already. You must not 
take it amiss if my behaviour to you down below seems 
brutal, for it is a part that I must play in support of 
my character of inexorable taskmaster. The two 
criminals of whom I spoke are shrewd fellows, and if 
any collusion between us was suspected by them their 
lives would pay the penalty for their penetration. 
With these men you will have little to do, for they will 



<i 
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he sleeping whilst you and Louka Petrovitcli are at 
work, and when you and the latter hold conversation 
you had better speak French, For several days your 
labour will be severe, for it will take me some time to 
arrange for your escape ; but keep a good hearty and 
understand that everything is being done for the best. 
Now let us descend^ and banish that look of hope from 
your face. Such an expression is unknown here^ and 
would tell tales.'* 

One moment/' cries George, imploringly. ^'Answer 
me one question : How did this news reach you — ^how 
could you find out so truly who I am, and all about 
me?'' 

The Russian glances cautiously around, more from 
habit than from necessity, and then, pressing his mouth 
to the captive's ear, whispers impressively: 

'^ Fool to ask such a question I The Czar's dominion 
is wide. Englishman, and Siberia is a vast tract, but 
there is nothing that transpires throughout that enor- 
mous region, whether above or beneath ground, that is 
unknown to our people. We are everywhere* Follow 
me," and, waving the torch to gain a stronger light. 
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he recommoBces the descent, followed by his com- 
panion. 

More flights of rickety greasy ladders, but they now 
seem broad steps to the prisoner, who ia bnoyed up on 
the wings of hope. Lender and londer sonnda the 
creaking pump, and at length a light is thrown npon 
the wall, and George sees that they have emerged from 
the shaft into a huge subterranean chamber, the sides 
of which give back the flickering torches beneath in a 
myriad sparkles. A veritable Aladdin's cave, the roof 
and walls cormscating with|the sheen of countless jewels 
— ^valueless, indeed, for they are only useless mica, but 
inexpressibly beautiful. The sound of voices ascends 
to welcome them as they appear at the top of the last 
ladder; but George notices that the throb of the pump 
ceases not — indeed, its strokes increase in number, for 
the wretched labourers are now beneath the eye of their 
master. 

Two convicts are working at the crank, and a third 
has just jumped up from his lair, and is standing at the 
foot of the ladder to receive them. A howl of joy 
arises as they recognise George's dress, and know that 
a new hand has come to share their fearful toil. Now 
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tlie young man and his conductor stand on ihe sparkling' 
fioor^ and the latter looks round witb an angry frown. 

" Eascals ! *' he cries, '^ the water has gained on you 
during the night. Am I to feed a set of idle vagabonds 
who are too lazy even to turn a pump ? Work, you 
dogs, or I win have yon flogged and your tobacco 
stopped/* 

The shout of joy gives way to piteous lamentations, 
but the clank clank of the machine increases in rapidity. 
George casts a glance at the labourers : they are sal- 
low, emaciated, villanous in aspect, hardly human with 
those sunken faces from which all hope has fled. 

'' I bring you a new companion,^' continues the 
master, ^' and see that ye make up for lost time. He 
and No. 84 will work together, and unless the accumu- 
lation of water is cleared ofE by this time to-morrow ye 
shall all be punished. Laxy dogs, who ruin a kind 
employer,** he cries, ascending the ladder ; and George 
finds himself in the chamber with three companions, 
two at least of whom he knows to be hideous criminals. 

For eighteen hours out of the twenty-four that pump 
must never be idle ; and when the new comer curls him- 
self on his wretched bunk — too much excited by his 
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strange sarronndings and hy tlie events of the day ta 
sleep — ^he wonders whether it can all be true, and lies 
tossing throughout the period alloted to repose, recall- 
ing every word of his conversation with Valerien Pugat- 
chin, and drops off into an uneasy slumber only an hour 
before a bell sounding down the shaft summons the 
wearied convicts to their daily toil. Daily, did I say ? 
Hardly correct, for in that terrible cavern day and 
night come and pass away unknown and unheeded. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE ONLT ALTERNATIVE. 



Two on and two o£E — spell and spell — for eighteen out 

of the twenty-four hours Labour indeed, my 

friends, such toil as even the strongest cannot support 
for long, and the confined air of that beautiful but 
dismal cavern adds to the sufferings of the prisoners. 
No rest even for meals. These must be devoured by 
the two non-workers to the accompaniment of the crank 
turned unceasingly by their hungry companions, who 
follow each mouthful longingly with famishing eyes. 
Yes, a weary time even for Numbers 84 and 27, who 
are supported by hope ; think then what it must be for 
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the other two unhappy captiveS; who look for no respite 
from toil until weakness shall have rendered them 
powerless to turn the pump. 

And in what mental condition are these wretches, 
who see no escape except that dread exit from the 
world's stage at which we all involuntarily shrink ? 
Are they depressed ? does the knowledge of their im- 
pending fate make them sad ? Do the weary hours in 
that dungeon bring softening thoughts ? does the semi- 
obscurity recall the bright sun that shone down upon 
them in other days — in the time long gone by when 
they were young and innocent ? Methinks it would to 
us — let us hope so, but these poor prisoners are hardly 
human, have been crushed by years of ill-treatment, 
have never heard a kind word from their taskmasters, 
have borne the heavy yoke of degradation so long that 
the cuticle of the heart has become horny and calloos, 
so that they jeer at all nobler things, strive to excel 

each other in hideous blasphemy, and are utterly indif- 
ferent to the future. Were the great apostle of the 
Q-entiles to preach the glad tidings amongst these men 
I doubt whether even his fervid eloquence would awake 
an answering chord. Brutalised, degraded, benumbed 
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in facility ; steeped in crime — crime of which they are 
hardly conscious^ for snc^ is the natural ontcome of 
their Burronndings— hardly human, wholly hideousr- 
they stand there grinding at the crank. And perhaps 
better that they are so. These miserable men cannot 
reproach <Jiemselves with chances thrown away, for the 
very simple reason that no opportunity for a better life 
liad ever presented itself to them, and the Great Judge 
will surely place this to their credit at the last day. 
It were injustice to punish a tiger for possessing a 
thirst for blood ; but woe, I say, woe to the state which 
permits its citizens to become beasts of prey — ^to a 
country where the amelioration of one's fellowmen is 
regarded as a crime — where the clergy are dissolute 
and drunken — where the wholesome teaching of good 
example is unknown — woe, I repeat, and again, woe. 

Five times the bell had echoed down the inky shaft, 
thrice to summon the convicts to their toil, twice to bid 
them cease from their labours and crawl wearily to 
their lairs ; thus George knew that it was the third day 
since he had descended, but still there W€^ no sign of 
Valerien Pugatchin. The young man's hands were 
raw and bleeding, for the blisters raised by the uu- 
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accustomed work had broken^ his limbs were stiff and 
aching^ and his back bent. Huddled against his com- 
panion Louka Petrovitch he sat waiting the moment to 
resume his labour^ when a distant glimmer became 
visible, and soon the owner of the mine stood amongst 
them. With the energy of dread the weary men at 
the pump hurried round the crank as Pugatchin held 
his lantern to the gauge which indicated the height of 
the water, whilst Numbers 84 and 27 gained their feet 
and stood respectfully before the arbiter of theijr desti- 
nies. Abuse always, ofttimes blows, was the reward 
bestowed on the labourers, and the two pumpers worked 
desperately whilst scowling at their master, when they 
could do so unseen. 

"Halt!^' cried the latter's harsh voice; '^halt and 
listen to me." 

Immediately the clang ceased and a sudden silence 
reigned throughout the glittering vault, whilst the men 
with straining eyes hung upon the owner's words. 

^* You have done well for once, you rascals, . and the 
water is a foot below its usual level. For this you shall 
be rewarded by a few .hours' respite from labour, for it 
is my name-day, and on that anniversary I am always 
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merciful to man and beast. Silence," lie continued, as 
a murmur of gratitude arose. " Silence, or I take back 
my promise. Numbers 72 and 112, you will mount the 
shaft and remain in the tool-house until I join you, 
which will be in about ten minutes. Come, move your 
feet, or I shall think you prefer the pump here to 
visiting the fresh air," at which remark the two 
favoured convicts disappeared up the shaft with mar- 
vellous celerity. "Now, you two," continued the 
master, " shoulder a pickaxe each, and follow me." 

In the utmost astonishment, but still not without a 
gleam of hope, George and his companion armed them- 
selves with the necessary tools and hastened after 
Valerien, who, by the light of the torch which he 
carried in his hand, was visible in the lowest part of 
the mine, at a distance of at least one hundred paces 
from the place of exit. For a moment after the men 
had joined him he stood motionless, listening intently, 
but no sound was audible except the faint rattle and 
creaking of the ladders beneath the feet of the retreat- 
ing convicts, and each second rendered this more and 
more indistinct, until it quite died away and complete 
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silence ensued. Tlien the master beckoned both his 
companions to approach, and with head abnost touching^ 
theirs he whispered lowly, but hurriedly, and in the 

French tongue, 

" I must resort to a desperate expedient to save you. 

Had a few' more days been allowed me I could have 
devised a plan attended with less risk ; but the com- 
mittee are peremptory and will brook no delay. Only 
yesterday I received another order. Monsieur Donn- 
ington, commanding me to compass your immediate 
release. You have powerful friends, sir.^' 

George stood speechless with astonishment. Not 
only had the speaker dropped his gruff, dictatorial 
tones, but his voice was modulated, and betrayed a 
refinement that only an acquaintance with the best 
society could give, whilst his French was the purest 

Parisian. 

*^Are you prepared to face a certain amount of 

danger ? ^' he asked, abruptly. 

" I will shrink from nothing,^' replied No. 27, firmly ; 
" and am ready to brave anything to obtain my free- 
dom. Doubtless my companion here is of the same 
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mind," lie added, glancing at No, 84, who merely 
nodded, as thongh acquiescence were a matter of 
conrse. 

" Good ! " returned Valerien, ^' tlien we will ven- 
ture ; but, if any accident occurs, you must hold me 
exonerated. The urgency of the case admits of no 
alternative, and we must embrace the only course that 
lies open to us — tee mvst flood the mine ! '^ 

" Flood the mine ! " repeated George, in involuntary 
horror. Louka Petrovitch said never a word, and 
changed no muscle of his face. '^ Why, good GcoA. ! I 
am no engineer ; but I can easily tell that if the water 
breaks in farther we shall be drowned like rats in a 
trap ! " 

"It must be risked,'^ returned the Bussian, im- 
pressively, ^* and the chances in your favour are very 
great. You must make up your mind at once. Even 
an hour's delay is dangerous ; for the accursed*officials 
are beginning to suspect. What say you, Monsieur ? " 

" Better death than captivity, said George, with 
determination. " I am ready for anything,'^ and he 
glanced at Louka, who stood perfectly impassive, as 
though an observer rather than one of the principal 
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actors in this desperate attempt. It struck him even 
then as strange that Pugatchin should take his com- 
panion's acquiescence for granted ; but there was small 
time for reflection, as the leader immediately con- 
tinued : 

" This, then, is my plan : Beneath the spot on which 
we stand the crust is not more than half-a-dozen feet 
in thickness, and an hour's work with the picks will 
loosen the earth sufficiently to give entrance to the 
water. This done, the mine will be filled in a very 
short time, and the danger lies in the rapidity with 
which the flood will rush in. How this will be I 
cannot possibly tell ; but if the water bursts in with 
great violence your retreat may be cut ofE, or you may 
be overtaken, and then your chances will be small." 

" But why should the mine be flooded at all if we 
are to escape by the shaft ? '' asked Greorge. 

The Rtissian smiled at the question. " Can you not 
understand,^' he said, gravely, " that I am responsible 
for my labourers to the authorities, and must produce 
them either dead or alive ? Your unfortunate com- 
panions will be sent back to the depdt ; but, since you 
will be considered as drowned beyond all question, the 
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commandant will not try to move a mountain to recover 
your bodies and give them burial." 

A faint smile passed over the face of Louka Petro- 
vitch at these words, and George began to see through 
the contemplated stratagem. 

" Then if we escape the rush of water we are to fijid 
refuge above ? " he asked. 

The Russian nodded in assent. 

" Then let us to work at once/' cried the young man, 
impetuously upheaving his weapon, but his arm was 
caught by Valerien, who said : 

" Not so quick ; your safety must be provided for. 
Follow me in five minutes' time to the tool-chamber; I 
will take the other fellows up to the drift and then 
return there." 

As Pugatchin hastened away the two captives re- 
mained silent — George fidgeting feverishly with the 
handle of his pick, Louka standing calm and apparently 
unmoved. His coolness of demeanour was inexplicable 
to the Englishman, who said with some irritation, 
^' You seem to care little. Monsieur, whether we succeed 
or not." 

^^You are mistaken," replied the Pole, shrugging 
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his shoulders; "I am most anxious for your safety; 
about my own I care little/' 

'^ Good Heavens ! *' returned George. *^ Would you 
not rejoice to be freed from this life of servitude ? 
Is this affectation of carelessness not carried a little 
too far ? '' 

» 

" Monsieur may believe me or not as it seems best 
to him," answered the Pole with hauteur ; " but is it 
not time to ascend ? I will lead the way ; '' and with 
a bow that formed a strange contrast to his hideous 
garb Louka walked towards the shaft, closely followed 
by George. 

The tool-chamber was empty; but before five minutes 
had elapsed Yalerien Pugatchin joined them. 

" All goes well so far,'' he whispered ; " I have given 
the guards some brandy, and they will be too much 
occupied to think of anything but doing honour to my 
name-day." 

And the convicts ? " ventured George. 
Two trusty men are in charge of them. I have 
allowed them an hour or two in the open to breathe 
the air of Heaven ; but now to work." 

He turned as he spoke, and advanced to the ex- 
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tremity of the small chamber, closely followed by the 
prisoners — George all fire and expectation, his com- 
panion calm and impassive. 

''Help me with your pick, Louka/^ whispered the 
Russian, placing the point of his tool behind a huge 
boulder, which apparently formed the inner wall of 
the cavern. 

The Pole followed his example without comment or 
further instruction; both men heaved firmly, and in 
a moment the rock moved silently forward, showing 
to Donnington another recess, black as night and 
hideous as an abyss of dreamland. 

'' This is the secret passage,'^ said Valerien, throwing 
forward the light from his torch, which was unable 
to illuminate more than a few feet of the dismal chasm, 
which George saw was very narrow and so low that a 
man could not stand upright. 

"It leads to the open,^' continued the Nihilist; 
''and, though somewhat rough travelling, is a sure 
road to safety. Louka will be your guide ; he knows 
it well!" The Pole nodded. "Now return without 
noise and get to work with your picks, for every 
moment is precious. I will ascend to the drift and 
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enconrage the gaards to drink — ^not that they require 
much pressing when vodhi is in the way. You may 
count on two uninterrupted hours, long before which 
you ought to have accomplished your task and be 
safely concealed here. You are still resolute ? " he 
asked, turning to George. 

'' I dare anything,^' replied the young man, firmly ; 
'^ and I thank you from the bottom of my heart." 

"I only obey orders,^' replied the Eussian, coldly; 
but a moment later, apparently regreting his want of 
feeling, he cordially grasped and shook the hand which 
in the emotion of the moment the Englishman had 
extended; and then, to the latter's great astonishment, 
threw himself upon the neck of the Pole and kissed him 
repeatedly and affectionately on both cheeks. The 
latter returned the embrace with fervour, and the eyes 
of each were suffused with moisture, but no word was 
exchanged between these strange friends, and in a 
moment thef whole scene was over, the Eussian clat- 
tering up the shaft and the prisoners descending to the 
deserted mine for what George fervently hoped was the 
last time. 

•AriH^ved at the spot pointed out by Valerien, Louka 
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traced a rough parallelogram with the point of his pick, 
within the limits of which both men set resolutely to 
work. The ground was hard, and each stroke rever- 
berated hollowly throughout the enormous cavern, 
which multiplied the sound so greatly that the guards 
must have had their attention drawn to the unusual 
noise had not Valerien taken the precaution of supply- 
ing them with brandy; as it was the mountain might 
have crumbled unheeded by these topers. 

Fiercely and excitedly George dashed his tool into the 
ground, forgetful of blistered hands and aching muscles, 
for was not each stroke a step towards freedom — release 
from captivity, or the quiet of the grave ? Who would 
have hesitated under the awful circumstances in which 
the prisoner found himself ? Certainly not George Don- 
nington, and he worked on unwearyingly for some 
half-hour, until sheer fatigue bade him pause awhile 
in his task. His companion did the same, and both 
men stood looking — now into the hole, from which by 
their vigorous efforts a large quantity of earth had been 
removed, now into each other's faces. On the English- 
man's brow the moisture ,stood in beads, his clothes 
were saturated, and every muscle twitched with the 
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severity of his toil. The Pole, though scarcely above 
the medinm height, seemed to have a frame of iron, for 
his sinewy form showed no symptom of fatigue, and his 
chest rose and fell placidly as he drew in his breath 
regularly and calmly. 

'^You are unfortunately more accustomed to this 
kind of thing than I am,'' panted George, admiring the 
endurauce of his companion, but still a little piqued at 
a foreigner rivalUng a Briton in the matter of thews 
and sinews. 

'^ You have done your share," replied Louka, simply, 
whilst pointing to the heap of earth that lay at George's 
feet. • "Another half -hour of such work will see us 
through. ^ Listen," and he laid himself at full length in 
the excavation with his ear to the ground ; " listen, and 
you will hear the water beneath." 

On the Pole's regaining his feet Donnington extended 
himself, and could plainly detect the torrent fretting 
against the walls of its prison, and the sound seemed 
to reinvigorate him; for, springing up, he seized his 
tool, and ,again the strokes echoed dully through the 
vault. 

And now at each moment as they descended the 
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gargle of the water became more audible, and the earth 
that they turned up was clammy with moisture. 

*' Hold ! " cried Louka as he wrenched up a clod and 
observed the vacant place slowly filling with water. 
*■ Hold and let us gain breath for the last effort. A few 
more strokes and the crust will give. Hark to it swirl- 
ing and boiling beneath ! It will be no child^s play. 
Englishman, when it bursts forth in all the power of its 
pent-up strength.'^ 

In the silence caused by the cessation of the picks 
George could hear the smothered roar of the torrent, 
apparently so close that he involuntarily glanced at 
his feet, thinking that they must be already submerged. 
Every depression was slowly filling, but the bed of 
the excavation waa still firm and dry. 

"Go you now to the foot of the shaft," continued 
the Pole, "mount a few steps, and place a torch in 
the wall ; then prepare to hold me out a helping hand 
if necessary. I will do the rest." 

" That means that I am to leave you all the danger 
and sneak out of the way like a cur. No, thank you," 
cried the young man indignantly. " Come good come 
bad we'll sink or swim together. Now to work,'' and 
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seizing his pick lie buried it to the head at one vigorous 
blow. 

''Up, up and away!" cried Louka, grasping the young 
•man by the shoulder, and with a superhuman exertion 
of strength dragging him out of the pit, the floor of 
which seemed to melt away beneath his feet as the 
raging water leapt upwards with a roar like thunder. 
" Away to the shaft." 

It was a race for dear life, and under conditions as 
terrible as could well be conceived. George was in 
advance, his companion having stopped to pick up a 
lantern, and even this brief delay h£|,d nearly proved 
fatal, for the boiling torrent swept him off his legs. 
Without a moment^s hesitation the Englishman seized 
Louka by the wrist, assisted him to his feet, and now 
hand in hand they struggled forward towards the light 
hung at the foot of the shaft. All around was total 
darkness, for in his fall the Pole's lantern had been 
extinguished; the foaming waters were already knee- 
deep and rising with appalling rapidity; the earth 
seemed crumbling beneath them, as the floor of the 
mine was devoured by the angry element; the noise 
and uproar became deafening. 
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Still the men battled onward breathless and bewildered, 
but suddenly the Pole stumbled and fell, with an impre- 
cation that was audible above the tumult of the deluge. 
All attempts at speech were useless, so George lifted 
his companion in his arms and pressed forward. It 
was a daring act and not without its immediate reward, 
for, although in the excitement of the moment the 
young man scarcely felt his burthen, the weight 
steadied his footsteps and he advanced more rapidly 
than when unencumbered. Evidently Louka had not 
lost his senses, and also retained his presence of mind, 
for he adapted his body to each motion of his supporter, 
and, with the assistance thus given, George at length 
grasped the ladder, the lower steps of which were 
submerged, for the water was now breast-high. 

With the agility of a monkey the Pole scrambled up 
the rickety steps, dragging himself aloft by his hands, 
for one leg was useless and hung helplessly down, 
whilst George followed behind assisting his wounded 
comrade whenever it was practicable. The noise of 
the inbreaking torrent was becoming at each moment 
less deafening, for the water was filling up the mine 
and gradually finding its level; but a new danger 
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seemed now to threaten them^ f or^ glancing upwards^ 
lights wer^ seen at the head of the shafts and the 
voices of people calling down was dimly audible. 

"Good God I" cried George in despair^ "they can 
see OS and the whole plan is frustrated.^' 

"Nonsense/' whispered the Pole; "their lanterns 
and torches cannot reveal a dozen feet of this dark- 
some abyss. Let us only hasten on and reach the 
secret passage before they have sufficiently recovered 
from their terror to descend to the tool-chamber. 
Curses on the fool who threw down the broken bottle 

to 

which has wounded me ! Step cautiously and we 
shall be safe yet.'' 

The words were encouraging^ but their upward 
progress seemed intolerably slow. At intervals^ as 
Louka dragged himself onward, warm drops feU upon 
his companion's upturned face^ but he heeded them 
little^ not thinking of the source from whence they 
flowed. 

At length the tool-chamber was reached^ and for one 
moment George stood regaining his breathy whilst 
Louka hastily tore off his shirt and wrapped it round 
his wounded foot. " It will never do for them to find 
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traces of blood,^^ he muttered — "they would betray 
our hiding-place to these lynx-eyed janitors ;'' and 
then^ from his words, George for the first time knew 
the nature of the moisture that had fallen on his face^ 
and drew his hand involuntarily across his brow; on 
holding it to the lantern hanging in the recess he saw 
that his palm was crimson. 

Louka had perceived the action, and whispered hastily^ 
'^ Let no single drop fall ; do not give these sleuth- 
hounds haK a chance ; wipe your hands on your shirt, 
otherwise a tell-tale stain will be left on the rock. So — 
now give me your arm and let us hasten into hiding. 
Do not touch the lantern/* he cried hurriedly as George 
was about to unhook it ; " not a single article must be 
displaced or missing. Our safety depends upon raising 

no suspicion that we have escaped from the flood.*' 

Painfully and slowly the men made their way to the 
back of the recess, and entered the pitchy opening 
behind the displaced rock. 

" Quick ! " whispered Louka, who had been groping 
about on the ground and now thrust a chain into his 
companion's hand. " Quick ! for I hear the creaking of 
the ladders, and some one must be descending. Place 
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both feet at the bottom of the boulder, and pull 
with all your strength when I give the word. Are 
you ready ? Now — haul ! " and by their united efforts 
the slab swung back into its place — ^it was not one- 
tenth of the weight it appeared — and the panting 
fugitives were in densest darkness, but — glorious 
thought r — in safety so far. 

And they had not been one moment too soon; for 
in a few seconds the sound of footsteps was audible 
on the floor of the tool-chamber, and the voices of 
men speaking excitedly reached them. The runaways 
shuddered at the narrowness of their escape and 
listened breathlessly to the conversation. The speakers 
were the guards, who had been disturbed in their 
carouse by the roaring of the waters, and terror had 
so far sobered them that they had ventured down to 
see what had befallen the two hapless prisoners shut 
up in that awful cavern. 

'^ Descend, Ivan,^' roared the overseer ; " descend^ 
and find out if the convict-pigs are still alive." 

'' I would sooner plunge through the gates of hell,'* 
returned the man; 'Met us lower a lantern, and see 
how far up the shaft the water has come. 
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The idea was evidently recognised as a good one 
and was apparently carried out forthwith; for, after a 
couple of minutes' silence, the first speaker cried out, 
" No further, no further — I can see the light reflected 
on the water. The whole mine must be full. Good-bye 
now. to Valerien Pugatchin's speculation and to our 
employment. Not a rouble will ever be got out* of 
that den now, for all the machinery in Ekaterinberg 
would be powerless to clear it.'' 

"But the wretched fellows who were surprised — 
what of them ? " returned the man addressed as Ivan, 
who seemed to have some remnants of compassion in 
his nature. " Hold the lantern near the ladder ; they 
would be clinging there if anywhere.'' 

"You are not fool enough to suppose they can be 
alive, are you ? " cried the overseer, impatiently. " No 
chance of that unless the little brothers had grown 
wings and flown away. No; they are dead as frozen 
salmon, and not a trace of them will ever be found. 
Come, let us ascend and report it to Valerien. How 
he will swear ! It were almost better for those fellows 
to be drowned than to have escaped to face him. 
Besides, the lazy dogs above, who were too cowardly 
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to descend^ are drinking onr share of the vodJci. We 
have done more than our duty, brother, so let us be 
off, for I am parched with thirst. The convicts are 
drowned sure enough. Oome, mount . . . Hallo ! here 
comes the owner.'* 

In a moment more the eager listeners could hear 
Valerien Pugatchin's harsh 'angry tones, and George 
marvelled at the man's consummate skill as an actor.'' 

'^ Curses on them ! " he bellowed, and the furious 
stamping of his heavy boots rang through the recess. 
*' Where are the hounds whose negligence has ruined 
me? Yes, I am ruined — lost — every copeck of my 
fortune lies buried beneath those waters. Are they 
drowned, you say? Do you mean that they have 
escaped the punishment they deserved ? Do you dare 
to say BO, dog?" Here a blow was most probably 
given, for a groan was heard. " Have you been down 
to the water ? No ? Coward brutes ! Hold the lantern 
whilst I descend. Move your feet, pigs ! beasts ! ! " 

Though the coldness of his wet clothes struck a chill 
to George's very bones, and notwithstanding the dis- 
comfort of the dark hole in which he and his com- 
panion sat huddled, the young man could not refrain 
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from smiling inwardly at the mixture of tragedy and 
comedy that was being acted under his very nose — 
a performance, too, got up entirely on his "behalf. But 
the position was too serious for the ludicrous long to 
maintain the ascendancy. Their plan had been crowned 
with suoceHs so far certainly, but much remained yet 
to be overcome. The young man found himself in the 
bowels of the earth, in Ijotal darkness, without food, 
and with no companion but a wounded f ellow-sufEerer, 
whose whole conduct up to the present had been a 
perfect enigma. Under these circumstances it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the comic element speedily 
gave place to graver thoughts ; but once more Vale- 
rien's hoarse voice stormed through the cave. 

'^ Ruined — ^lost — every copeck twenty fathoms deep 
in the bowels of the mountain! And the wretches 
who caused this loss have escaped me, have got clear 
off with only the loss of their miserable worthless 
lives! Why, I could get fifty such useless hounds 
from the dep6t for ten roubles a year! Oh, the 
cruelty of Pate! and I who am such a kind master to 
be met with this base ingratitude ; on my name-day, 
too, when I 'had given the rascals a holiday and 
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plenty to eat and drink! What are you staring at, 
drunken pigs ? Be off out of this, or I will hurl you 
down the shaft ! Euined — ruined — ^lost ! " he roared, 
whilst the clatter of the terrified men's feet could be 
heard beating a hasty retreat up the shaft, too glad 
to escape even momentarily from a madman, whom 
they supposed misfortune had robbed of his senses. 

Until the sound of their ascending steps had died 
away Valerien continued to bellow forth his impreca- 
tions against the adverse fortune that had reduced him 
to poverty, and against the convicts by whose malice 
he pretended to believe that the deed was done ,- but 
when he felt assured that the words he employed were 
no longer intelligible to the men who had just quitted 
him, he partially changed their tenour, although his 
voice still carried the impress of his being in a furious 
passion. 

'^ Oh, dogs, that I only had you ! — Are you safe, 
brothers ? — How you should writhe under the lash ! — 
Knock against the boulder if all is well. On my name- 
day I am broken ! — Thank God I " for a tapping was 
plainly audible. ^'Sacrificed by ungrateful rogues — 
Foody torches, and a change of clothes are in the cupboard! 
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— ^whom I had looked after most tenderly ! — Must ride 
in and report this occurrence. Had I them only here ! — 
Shall he unable to visit you for two days. Ruined on my 
name-day ! — Cheer up and fear nothing ! — Lost ! — 
Farewell ! — ^Lost, broken, ruined ! 

The last words were fainter, and, from the clattering 
which accompanied them, it was evident that Valerien 
Pugatchin was ascending to the drift. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE GOVEBNOB OF EBIELF. 



I HAVE somewhat unjustifiably deserted Count Bodis- 
koff; an omission the more culpable insomuch that^ 
being the malign influence in this narrative^ his 
machinations should by right be constantly before the 
reader^s observant eye. But, in honest truth, that 
gallant and unscrupulous officer has performed no feat 
especially worthy of record within the last few months. 
His energies have been entirely absorbed in the ad- 
vancement of the one person dearest to him — ^to wit, 
Alexis Bodiskoff ; and, by an unceasing persecution of 
the revolutionists — ^real or imaginary — he has filled the 
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already crowded prisons of Southern Russia to over- 
flowings has gained a great name at head-quarters for 
zeal and alacrity^ and has received his reward in the 
shape of the governorship of Krielf, a province in 
Russian Poland, together with the rank of Major- 
General. 

Matters may be said in short to have prospered with 
the Count. George Donnington was safely disposed of 
in Siberia ; Arthur Middleton had been expelled from 
the country in disgrace ; Mosiek Szluma had recovered 
the bill which Bodiskoff had given to Prince Baratoff ; 
he had made a remarkably good thing financially out of 
the curatorship of the Soudakoff estate at Tiraspol ; 
and^ last but not least, he had successfully baffled the 
inquiries of Sir George Montagu, and had thrown dust 
by the peck in the eyes of that sagacious diplomatist. 

All these circumstances were matter for complacent 
self-congratulation. He was looked upon as a rising 
man — might indeed with average luck aspire to the 
highest offices in the State ; his pecuniary position was 
greatly improved ; his health was excellent, for he had 
exercised restrs^nt in the matter of the brandy bottle, 
and his entourage of spies and vagabonds had accom- 
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panied him to his new quarters. Altogether Alexis 
Bodiskoff might fairly regard himself as a prosperous 
man^ but even in his bed were to be found crumpled 
rose-leaves, or rather intrusive flint-stones of formi- 
dable dimensions and many angles, which galled the 
frame and robbed the couch of all claim to Sybarite 
luxury. 

These disturbers of the Count's repose were four in 
number, and shall be enumerated according to the 
degree of uneasiness which they contributed to inflict. 

Of these the chief was unquestionably the loss of 
Tanina. Until by his persecution the girl had been 
driven from the country, he had never recognised the 
fact that he loved her in his unholy fashion — coveted 
her — ^longed for her with an inexpressible yearning* 
Unknown to himself the high-spirited maiden had com- 
pletely subjugated this tortuous spirit, and now that 
she seemed lost to him he became fully alive to the 
nature of the feeling with which he regarded her. To 
call such a passion love would be a gross misnomer, but 
it was the nearest approach to it of which his nature 
was capable. As a rule Bodiskoff was little given to 
analyze his feelings; but, ruminating over the origin 
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and growth of tlie passion which consumed him, he 
ascribed its birth to the fearless scorn with which the 
girl had met his advances. These, as we know, were 
prompted by the Count's anxiety to ally himself with 
the mistress of many prospective acres and the ward of 
the rich but childless Soudakoffs ; but gradually the 
rebuffs he encountered piqued his self-love to the quick, 
and unconsciously he learned to dwell more on the lady 
and less on her money-bags. The knowledge of this 
had hardly shaped itself to his apprehension until after 
her flight, but it had certainly contributed as much as 
the blow towards the hatred with which he regarded 
George Donnington, and rendered him careless of the 
suffering to which his luckless rival was condemned. 

Yes : Alexis Bodiskoff had fallen a victim to the 
passion he was wont to deride in others, and the absence 
of its object only made his suffering more poignant. In 
his new governorship lay the Bromirski estate — Ksionzh, 
and the sight of that splendid sweep of rich pasture, 
shady forest and winding river, aroused all the cupidity 
of the adventurer. Only one feeble life lay between 
the girl and this goodly heritage ! How he cursed his 
drunken precipitancy and brutality, and how such 
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bitter reflections made l^im rejoice in the punisJiniient 
which George Donnington was undei^ing at his 
instance. ^^ If she refuses to look at me/' he reflected^ 
'* I have managed to put a good many versts between 
her and that islander whom she has selected as her 
favoured swain/' 

It were almost superfluous to mention that the spies 
of the Third Section kept Bodiskofi informed of all 
Yanina's doings. Bertha Nikitsky had been fully 
justified in saying that their every movement was 
watched and reported; and when the Count heard of 
the intimacy existing between the two girls he gave 
way to an access of impotent, wrath^ which very imper- 
fectly disguised an ill-defined feeling of apprehension 
on his own account. No one in the empire was better 
acquainted with the Nihilists than himself^ and few had 
greater reason to dread them. That they possessed an 
organisation even superior to that of the Third Section 
he kneW; and also that they had means of transmitting 
intelligence by some occult method which had baffled 
the, researches of the entire police. What if Yanina 
should make a confidant of Bertha ? Would not the 
latter assuredly find out that George Donnington and 
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Ivan Ivanovitcli were one and the same indiYidual? 
Some consolation was to be found in the remoteness of 
this contingency^ for BodiskofE^s agents reported that 
Bertha's identity was wholly unsuspected by her new 
friend, and he felt sure that the latter would not be 
easily induced to unbosom herself. Stilly a possible 
danger existed here^ and he was much relieved on 
teaming that Bertha had left Berne for good, although 

even the emissaries of tha Third Section had failed to 

* 

discover whither she had betaken herself^ or the cause 
of her abrupt departure. 

This wa» the sharpest flint in the Counts mental 
couch ; let us now turn to the second. 

It may be remembered that Mathias Schimkow — 
otherwise Balawski-~had brought to his chieFs notice a 
telegram which had been found on the person of the 
supposed Ivan Ivanovitch^ and which the spy had. been 
asked to translate on the occasion of his visiting the 
prisoner at Kiev. The appearance of this document 
had caused the Count the liveliest anxiety; for if 
Schimkow had recognised George Donnington in the 
captive^ another dangerous person was in possession of 
the key of the intrigue— one wholly unscrupulous^ and 
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one that would only rest a compliant accomplice on the 
condition of a considerable price being paid for his 
silence or assistance. In short, these men fully under* 
stood each other — one rogue feared the other. 

To a cynical bystander, such as Mosiek Szluma, the 
scene between the chief and his subordinate, when they 
met on the morning following Arthur Middleton's 
arrest, must have been more enjoyable than the best 
comedy ever put on the boards. 

" Ah 1 good ' day, Schimkow,^^ cried the Count, 
affably, when the spy entered his room ; " I hope you 
have recovered from the fatigues of the journey. The 
Third Section is monstrous hard on all of us. Thinks 
we are made of iron, by Jove ! By-the-bye, you were 
speaking last night of a telegram found on that rascal, 
Ivan Ivanovitch. Have you brought it ? for I should 
like to send it to Tula. They will make out its meaning 
there, probably;'* and the Count glanced furtively at 
the agent, whilst pretending to be . occupied with a 
paper that lay on the table before him. 

^^ Telegram?'' queried Schimkow; " what telegram ? 
Oh 1 I remember now — a message from one Middleton 
to George Donnington at Odessa. Yes, it interested 
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me, for I knew the gentleman to whom it was addressed 
in England, and wondered how it could have come into 
Ivan Ivanovitch^s possession." 

'^Well, have you got it?" asked Bodiskoff, with 
diJBSculty preventing his impatience from becoming 
apparent. 

*^ Yes, of course, your Excellency," replied Schimkow, 
pulling a huge pocket-book from his breast with the 
utmost nonchalance, and handing a document to Bodis- 
koff, who pounced upon it eagerly, and, unfolding it, 
read, — "Eemain at Odessa under Count Bodiskoff^s 
orders until you receive further instructions." 

^^ What is the meaning of this?" thundered the chief, 
white with passion. '^This is a message to yourself. 
Where is the one you spoke^of ?" 

Mathias Schimkow looked the image of despair as 
he faltered, — "Pardon, Excellency, but I must have 
destroyed the Englishman's message in mistake for this. 
It was dusk when I overhauled the contents of my 
book;" and he cast an imploring glance at the Count, 
in which the Jew, standing a passive observer, detected 
a gleam of malicious satisfaction. 

" Bascal, you are deceiving me ! " roared Bodiskoff, 
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betraying himself in his exasperation to his lynx-eyed 
antagonist ; ^' you have concealed the real paper, and 
hoped to have foisted this off on me. I shall report 
you for this to head-quarters/^ 

"What interest have I in concealing a worthless 
piece of meaningless paper which I know by heart, 
and which I need never have mentioned to your 
Excellency at all if I had wished to retain it?*^ retnmed 
the unabashed agent, with an air of wounded pride 
that was inimitable as a piece of acting. *'Your 
Excellency • misjudges me, and I can prove my 
innocence at St. Petersburg." 

'^Tou are right, and I have been hasty," said 
Bodiskoff, at whom the Jew had thrown a warning 
glance, which did not however escape Mathias. *^ You 
say you remember the telegram verbatim. Well, write 
it down and I will forward it to Tula. Take no notice 
of my warmth, Schimkow ; I am worried and out of 
sorts." 

The agent maintained a proper appearance of injured 
innocence during the remainder of the interview, and 
at its termination Bodiskoff was unable to say whether 
he had been deceived or not, so artful was the agent 
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and so plausible his tale. The Jew, however, saw 
through the whole farce, and did not fail to make his 
suspicions known to his master when Schimkow had 
gone. 

To have such an astute rascal as a confederate would 
have been highly embarrassing to the Count, but to 
know that he was hanging about in tho neighbourhood 
picking up intelligence, and piecing fact to fact, was 
intolerable ; and a great load was lifted from Bo5iskofE*s 
breast when a few days later a despatch arrived from 
St. Petersburg ordering the agent to proceed on a 
confidential mission to Prussian Poland. Up to the 
moment of leaving Schimkow remained inscrutable, 
and the Count was wholly unable to decide whether 
he was in possession of the secret or not. Kurylowicz, 
who had been instructed to find out, said '' No " ; but 
Szluma stoutly maintained his opinion to the contrary, 
and the suspicion that this cunning rascal held the clue 
to his crime was^a>constant source of harass to Bodiskoff. 

The third thorn in the flesh of the Count was to be 
found in the person of his subordinate, Kurylowicz. 
This man, though as consummate a rascal as could be 
met with in Europe, was far inferior in astuteness to his 
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brotlier spy, Scliimkow ; and his pride at finding him- 
self associated in a nefarious scheme with his chief 
caused him to assume an air of ill-concealed fami- 
liarity, which was galling in the extreme to the 
Russian nobleman. The latter felt that this shallow 
knave was not nearly so dangerous as his cooler- 
headed colleague, Mathias ; but still he was a source 
of perpetual irritation to Bodiskoff, who was com- 
pelled, by prudential motives, to keep the man near 
his own person, and to employ him in certain con- 
fidential business which he had afoot. Had friend 
Kurylowicz suspected the real place which he occupied 
in his chiefs estimation he would hardly have ruffled 
it so bravely amongst his associates, or given utterance 
to the sinister hints which escaped him in his cups. 
Caution should have whispered that Bodiskoff was not 
the man to brook insolent familiarity one inch farther 
than suited his purpose. Kurylowicz was needful to 
him now ; but his peril was clearly visible to Mosiek 
Szluma, who indulged in much inward merriment at 
the airs^ assumed by this shallow-witted fly, about 
whom the spider^s-web was already woven. 

And this brings us to the fourth care that disturbed 
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the mental quiet of Count Bodiskoff, and whicli lie 
most erroneously regarded as less menacing than the 
three above mentioned. From the hour when the 
Russian passed his word that he would obtain for 
Mosiek Szluma the pardon which he had so fairly 
earned^ the Jew had attached himself to his master 
with dog-like fidelity, had used his utmost craft to 
discover revolutionary intrigues, and had been the 
unseen agent through whose skill the Count had 
attained his present position. More than once he had 
reminded his patron of the promise that still remained 
unfulfilled, but Bodiskoff had always hitherto met him 
with fresh promises or plausible pretexts for delay, 
and the Hebrew, with the untiring patience of his race, 
had rested satisfied with these evasions. But at length 
a doubt as to his taskmaster's sincerity had entered 
slowly into his mind, and he struggled against the 
feeling in vain. His word— his promise— was the only 
bond which the Jew had ever known the Count to hold 
sacred, and it was long before the first feeling of dis- 
trust arose in his bosom, but, having once struck root, 
the small, seed of suspicion soon developed into a 
VOL. II. S 
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tree of great magnitude^ whose baneful foliage over- 
shadowed the whole future of the unhappy Israelite. 

And this change had not been effected without 
BodiskofPs knowledge. The Count was too keen an 
observer not to see that the time was very near at 
hand when he must throw aside the mask^ and tell 
his henchman openly that the promise on which he had 
relied was a broken reed. Now, the idea of breaking 
his word was painful to the Count. In the mass of 
evil which he had already perpetrated he could see no 
harm— regarding intrigue, subterfuge, and lying as the 
natural means by which advancement was to be gained ; 
but even his perverted nature shrank from the measure 
which he was none the less resolved to adopt. It was 
no pity for the wretched follower who had risked life 
twenty times in his service which caused Bodiskoff 
these qualms of conscience, but the knowledge that he 
was a traitor to the best traditions of his caste. Could 
he have spared the Jew he would have procured the 
pardon, but, wishing to retain his services, he dared 
not relax the bonds by which he held his victim bound 
hand and foot, and he recoiled before the thought of 
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losing the few grains of self-respect wliicli still re- 
mained to him. Altogether his position was much 
similar to that of Clive when he had to confess his 
fraud to the unhappy Hindoo^ and the thought troubled 
the Russian ; not so much by a great deal as the other 
causes of vexation already referred to^ but still enough 
to irritate him, and to make him detest the sight of his 
crouching henchman. 

We are now enabled to form a pretty fair estimate 
of Count BodiskofPs troubles and fears; let us then 
turn for a few moments to his hopes. 

A restless ambition and an incessant craving for 
wealth were at the bottom of the man's whole character, 
and he saw every reason to think that both high 
position and a large salary would eventually be his. 
But these desirable things would after all be wholly 
dependent on the caprice of the master whom he 
served, and Count BodiskofE wished to gain a position 
above the reach of any man's whim. Although the 
head of an old family, and the nominal owner of a 
considerable estate, not one rouble of its revenues ever 
found its way into his pocket, for every acre of land 
and every stick of timber were mortgaged to the utmost 

S2 
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extent. Under these circumstances^ and finding him- 
self compelled to live on his pay, it was only natural 
that he should look to matrimony as a remedy against 
poverty, and when chance threw him in. the way of 
Yanina Bromirska he at once recognised how exactly 
that young lady met his every requirement. 

She had a considerable fortune now — at least, it 
appeared such to the impoverished and dun-besieged 
officer; and would eventually become mistress of 
Ksionzh, for her cousin, the present proprietor, was a 
confirmed invalid, and would never marry. Moreover, 
she was the adopted daughter of the rich philanthropist 
Prince Soudakoff, who had no heir to inherit his vast 
wealth; and, lastly, she was of good family, the 
daughter of a race who had given monarchs to the 
Poland of a happier age. All these circumstances 
Bodiskoff speedily learned on the Prince settling at 
Tiraspol, and it was a matter of small difficulty with 
him to become intimate with the inmates of the Souda- 
koff ch&teau. The reader will have seen how treacher- 
ously he abused thdiospitality shown him, and how 
basely he betrayed the confidence reposed in him. 
This was part of a deep-laid scheme, by means of which 
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he hoped to plunge the Prince into troubled waters, 
from which he could only be rescued by the helping 
hand of the Count, who would then claim his reward in 
the person of Yanina. 

It was well imagined, but unfortunately events went 
too fast for the schemer. From the first moment of 
their meeting the girl had shown an instinctive dislike 
to the courteous Russian, which his best efforts were 
unable to lessen. Then he committed the false move 
of harassing her by hinting at his power over her 
guardian, a step which deepened the earlier dislike 
into positive aversion. At this stage George Donning- 
ton appeared on the scene, and the Count had been 
guilty of an inexcusable blunder in not recognising a ' 
possible rival in the handsome young Englishman. 
Lastly, he had shown a culpable lack of discretion in 
maligning the Prince at headquarters, and causing him 
to be arrested prematurely. 

With the termination of the intrigue and the flight 
of Yanina we are already acquainted ; but it was not 
disappointed greed that alone galled the Count, for he 
soon found out what havoc the girl had made with his 
heart, and how fiercely he loved her. Then he had 
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cursed his evil star, thinking she was lost to him for 
ever; but since his promotion to the government of 
Krielf he had seen some reason to alter this opinion, 
so he was now weaving a new web for the capture of 
the truant, in the carrying out of which he required 
the assistance of Mosiek Szluma and Kurylowicz, and 
it was on this account that he hesitated about disen- 
chanting the former, and submitted to the covert 
insolence of the latter. Hope — ^the hope of yet gaining 
Tanina Bromirska as his wife— had once more sprung 
up in the Count^s breast, and he resolved that on this 
occasion no undue precipitation should mar the success 
of his scheme. 

The governorship of the sub-province of Krielf was 
not a very lucrative position, lacking the many oppor- 
tunities afforded by his former appointment, but it was 
bestowed upon Count Bodiskoff as a token of approba- 
tion, and an earnest of the greater things that he might 
expect if he took an intelligent interest in the suppres- 
sion of revolutionary ideas. Krielf, the principal town, 
contained some five thousand inhabitants, and any stray 
traveller would have hurried onward to put the greatest 
distance possible between himself and its dirt and 
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squalor. The townspeople were nearly all Poles, very 
few Russians finding any inducement to settle there, 
and the business of the place, such as it was, was con- 
ducted almost entirely by the Jews. These bearded 
and dirty aliens throve where others would have found 
difficulty in making a bare subsistence, and were both 
hated and caressed by the population whose life- 
blood they sucked. Not a fleece of wool, not a grain 
of com, but passed through their crooked fingers; 
and woe to the unhappy borrower who was unable to 
muster his interest or principal when the day of reckon- 
ing fell due. Between these harpies and the bulk of 
the population, both townspeople and peasantry, the 
greatest animosity existed, which manifested itself in 
frequent outbreaks, when the Israelites were murdered 
or beaten, their houses burnt and their property de- 
stroyed. Nothing was easier than to get up an anti- 
Jewish riot; it needed but some idle fellow to give the 
word and a hundred hands arose immediately eager for 
the work of spoliation. But neither blows, menaces, 
nor bitter hatred seemed to have much effect on these 
sons of Abraham, who abated no whit of their extortion 
even when their dwellings were heaps of still smoulder- 
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dering ashes. Individually, nearly every man in the 
province — noble, gentle, burgher, or peasant — ^was in 
the hands of the Hebrews, and quailed before them ; 
although collectively the people could wreak terrible 
vengeance for the wrongs they were compelled to suffer. 
Wary folk these Jews, keeping ever on the hither side 
of the law, but merciless as Shylock in exacting their 
pound of flesh; poorly, nay miserably clad, though 
rumour held it that they donned brave apparel when 
safely housed behind bar and bolt, and hidden from the 
Gentile eye — ^unobtrusive and fawning in demeanour at 
ordinary times, but harder than the nether millstone 
when appealed to for mercy or delay. Small wonder 
that they were hated by the proud improvident Poles 
— ^the Irish of the Continent in their devil-may-care 
recklessness and heedlessness of what the morrow 
might bring forth. 

From such a flock, even a shepherd so skilful in 
handling the shears as Bodiskoff would have clipped 
very little wool, but at the time of which I write it so 
happened that he was not in immediate want of money, 
so he contented himself by seeking a vulnerable joint 
in their harness against any future season of impecu- 
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niosiiy, and gained mucli esteem with the Hebrews by 
several concessions that told largely in their favour. 
The art of making friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness commended itself peculiarly to the Count's 
intelligence, and he would have considered the unjust 
steward — had he ever heard of him — a miracle of 
worldly wisdom. 

The Governor of Krielf was sealed in his oflSce, 
smoking a cigar, and pondering over the ill-luck which 
had hitherto prevented him from making friendly 
advances towards Count Bromirski, whom an attack 
of gout had shut up in his castle, when Baron von 
Stahlberg, the officer in command of the small body of 
troops in the province, strolled in. The conversational 
powers of this young man were very mild, but even his 
company was welcome to BodiskoflE, who greeted the 
new-comer wilh much effusion, and at once proposed 
a game at ecarte, to which the other readily agreed. 
For good three hours they played with varying luck, 
but Stahlberg seemed little interested in a game which 
usually absorbed all his faculties, and towards the end 
played so carelessly that the Count arose the winner of 
a considerable sum. 
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" Why what has happened to you ?" asked BodiskofE^ 
eyeing the young man curiously. " Has papa tightened 
his purse-strings, or has Klarchen proved untrue ? " 

" Papa bleeds as freely as ever/' replied the Baron, 
in no way offended by his companion's coarseness; 
" and as for Klarchen she may go to the devil, from 
whose claws I rescued her. She is sighing for the 
flesh-pots of Petersburg, and she may take herself off 
there to-day if she likes.'' 

" Phew I " whistled the Count. " So the wind has 
changed already, eh ? What is the new attraction, 
little one ? " 

It was Bodiskoff's habit to assume an air of bonne 
camaraderie with his equals, which the younger men 
found highly flattering from one who was marked to 
fill a high destiny, and he had thereby acquired the 
reputation of being what we should call a " thoroughly 
good fellow." Besides, in his way he had grown fond 
of the handsome young spendthrift, whose interests 
never clashed with his own, who relieved the tedium of 
many a weary hour, and who, at a pinch, would have 
readily placed his purse at his superior's disposal. 

Von Stahlberg was neither better nor worse than 
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hundreds of others in Iiis rank of life : he gambled^ 
drank^ and frittered away a large allowance on various 
follies^ but he was kind-hearted and affectionate ; and^ 
although he had an immense respect for the worldly 
wisdom of his superior, he shrank from laying bare his 
heart completely; so in reply to the Grovernor^s query 
he looked profoundly innocent and muttered, '' I am 
tired of Klarchen ; that is all/' 

But Bodiskoff felt certain that it was not all — knew 
that the lad was concealing something, and more for 
amusement than for any settled purpose he set to work 
to extract his companion's secret. 

No difficult task for so experienced a hand. A few 
well-selected phrases expressive of sympathy, and some 
doubts, artfully thrown out, of poor Klarchen (late of 
the St. Petersburg corps de ballet), brought about the 
desired confession. 

" General ! " cried the young man, blushing furiously 
and playing with his sword-knot in great agitation. 
'' General, I have seen the most beautiful creature in 
the world — ^an angel — a goddess I '^ 

"Then it is hardly likely to have been here,'' said 
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Bodiskoff, drily, '^ for neither beauties, angels, nor 
goddesses flourisli in this heaven-deserted hole*" 

" Yes, it was here,'' broke in the young man, " here 
in Krielf . Oh, if you could but imagine her surpassing* 
loveliness ! " 

'^ Don't get excited," laughed the Count. " Light a 
cigar to calm yourself and then tell me all about it — 
that is to say, if you care to bestow your confidence 
on me," he added, as though unwilling to surprise his 
companion's secret. 

" You have always been kind to me. General," said 
the young fellow, earnestly, extending his hand to his 
superior,, '* and I want your advice and assistance ; for, 
although I have seen her, I can form no idea of who 
she is." 

'* Well, make a clean breast of it, little one," cried 
BodiskoflE, heartily, " Out with it ! for a beauty in 
Krielf is as unsuspected as welcome," 

" Last night, shortly before the clock struck twelve," 
continued Von Stahlberg, " I was returning home on 
foot after a pleasant evening spent with the Cramowicz 
family, you know who I mean — the old man is a great 
paper-maker?" The Count nodded in acquiescence. 
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Well, my road lay thpough the Jewish quarter, but it 
might have been a graveyard through which I was 
passing, so deserted were the streets and so great the 
silence. Not a stray dog even yelped at me, and the 
clanking of my spurs sounded weird in the desolation 
of those crooked alleys, so that I hurried along as expe- 
ditiously as possible, only anxious to reach the shelter 
of my own home. 

'' Involuntarily I trod as lightly as possible, and held 
my sabre in my hand to prevent its rattling on the 
pavement — moved to do so by the genius of the place, 
I suppose — and was congratulating myself on being 
almost clear of the tortuous labyrinth, when suddenly 
the silence was broken by a few chords struck on some 
stringed instrument— a guitar probably— followed im- 
mediately by the clear dulcet notes of the sweetest and 
freshest voice that ever issued from human lips.'' 

'* And you ought to be a good judge too, comrade, if 
half the stories that I heard at Petersburg about you 
and La Palmetta are true,'' broke in BodiskofE, who felt 
rather bored at the commonplace nature of the recital. 

The young man coloured painfully as he replied, 
'' Spare me the remembrance of former follies. General, 
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I entreat you. I stood rooted to the spot — ^a very 
unsavoury spot it was — ^for you know how passionately 
fond I am of music. Louder and clearer rose the song, 
a wild strain such as I had never heard before, pas- 
sionate and thrilling, yet fraught with an indescribable 
melancholy. Without moving a muscle I remained 
until the last echoes had died away, and then~ noise- 
lessly approached the windows of the house from 
whence the song proceeded. They were barred and 
shuttered so closely that the interior was completely 
excluded ; but at length my attention was caught by a 
slender stream of light, and, applying my eye to the 
tell-tale crevice — ^which assuredly the fair occupant of 
the house never suspected — I beheld a vision which 
struck me dumb with astonishment. 

" Imagine a young girl, beauteous as the mom, clad 
in an oriental costume glittering with jewellery, and 
with her raven hair gathered into a knot, above which 
was balanced a scarlet head-piece fringed with gold 
coins of curious shape — ^imagine, I say, beholding such 
an exquisite vision after midnight in the town of 
Krielf ! For some half -minute my eyes drank in the 
superb beauty of the unknown songstress, upon whose 
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knees a guitar still rested ; and not until then did it 
strike me that my conduct was unwarrantable, and that 
it was quite unjustifiable for a gentleman to play the 
spy on a maiden who fancied herself alone, with only 
the sweet companionship of her own pure thoughts/' 

"Bravo! boy/' cried Bodiskoff, highly amused at his 
companion's exalted strain. " Bravo I You are quite 
poetical ! But you showed a high sense of honour," he 
added gravely and approvingly, '^ for which I conmiend 
you," and the Count posed his features in the cast 
which he imagined typical of moral rectitude. " Well, 
how did it end ?" he continued, coming down from his 
exalted pedestal after the lapse of a minute. 

" Most unfortunately my foot caught in a stone as I 
moved, and putting up my hand to save myself I dropped 
my sabre, which fell clattering to the ground, when 
immediately the light was extinguished and profound 
darkness reigned in the room. Other people must have 
been up and listening, despite the apparent solitude of 
the place, for a window on the opposite side of the 
street was thrown open, and I heard a voice bellowing 
out, — 'Thieves I Robbers!' in Polish Hebrew. Not 
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wishing to attract attention I harried on^ and reached 
mj home at last breathless and amazed/' 

"You are sure, little one, that you had not been 
crushing too many of old Cramowicz's champagne-cups, 
and that your heated fancy did not lead you to trans- 
form some ordinary Jewish wench, with a tambourine, 
into this wonderful oriental beauty F Confess now, lad, 
it was the wine." 

" I was as sober as I am now," persisted the young 
man, " and the vision haunted me throughout the entire 
night. Directly after inspection this morning I hurried 
forth and revisited the scene of the previous night's 
adventure. I could swear to the place, although day- 
light and the removal of the shutters had altered it 
somewhat. I recognised the house at once, and, making 
inquiry as to whom it belonged, was told that it was at 
present tenanted by the Jewish Babbi, Icek Askanazy, 
a man held in high repute amongst the Israelites. I 
did not deem it prudent to push my investigations too 
far on the spot ; but here you can be of real service to 
me. General. Some of your fellows will find out the 
whole mystery in a day.^ 
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Very good/^ replied the Count ; ^^ write down full 
particulars of the information you want, and I will gain 
it for you. Not that you will derive much benefit from 
it/' he added, " for these Hebrews are sly rascals, and 
not given to welcome any little attentions bestowed by 
outsiders on their womankind/' 

After Stahlberg had left BodiskofE summoned Kury- 
lowicz, and briefly repeated what the young man had 
told him. The spy grinned insolently and knowingly 
when he heard that a petticoat was in question, and 
forthwith departed on his voyage of discovery. 

BodiskofE was preparing to retire on the following 
night when his valet announced that Kurylowicz re- 
quested an immediate audience, as he had a commu- 
nication of great importance to make. 

"What is it now?'' asked the Count, angrily, as the 
spy appeared in his room. " What is this urgent busi- 
ness that will not keep until the morning ?" 

The agent made no reply until the valet had shut the 
door, then he advanced close to the Governor and 
whispered — 

" I thought your Excellency would sleep better if I 
told you that Baron von Stahlberg's account was quite 
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accnrate. There is a young woman at the rabbits 
exactly answering his description." 

" How do you dare to intrude upon me at this hour 
with such trivial nonsense ? '^ cried Bodiskoff^ furiously. 
"Your insolence is becoming intolerable. In what 
does the rabbi's family concern me ? " 

"This young woman, who is exceedingly beautiful, 
passes as the rabbi's niece, but she is not even related 
to him,'' continued Kurylowicz, unmoved at his patron's 
outbreak. 

'^ She may be Satan's niece for all I care ! " roared 
the Count. " Be ofE, rascal I " 

" She very probably is," replied the spy with a grin, 
"but her paternity is less exalted. The mysterious 
young woman. Excellency, is" — here he placed his 
mouth close to his patron's ear — "is Byfka, and her 
father is — Mosibk Szlxjma I " 
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The minor cares that banish sleep from the eyelids of 
ordinary mortals seldom interfered with the repose of 
Count Bodiskoff. His slumber usually lasted eight 
solid hours, after which he arose from his couch 
refreshed and ready to face all the exigencies of the 
day. But when Kurylowicz left him no artifice he 
could invent was potent enough to woo the drowsy 
god, and until morning broke in the east he lay awake 
tossing and thinking of the strange revelation just 
made to him. It may seem cause for reasonable wonder 
to the reader why the fact of an old Jewish malefactor 
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being blessed with a beautiful daughter should have 
occasioned so great a man as the Governor of Krielf a 
sleepless night. Let me explain the reason in briefly 
following the Count's thoughts. 

*'Now at last I have the key to those periodical 

absences that friend Mosiek was wont to indulge in. 
He pretended that it was to invest his ill-gotten money, 
but the sly rascal sneaked away to visit this Rose of 
Sharon, and to be pampered and petted after what he 
considered my ill-treatment. And the fellow was 
always whining about his poverty when it is evident 
that he was rolling in wealth ! If not, where did the 
jewels and rich dress come frora in which Stahlberg 
saw her arrayed ? Let me see— it was Friday night, 
and the lad found her about twelve o'clock; that 
would be the Jewish sabbath, and the girl had decked 
herself in gorgeous attire to welcome her snufEy old 
progenitor. Yes, now I think of it, he has managed 
to give me the slip every Friday night. Fancy if I 
had been fool enough to listen to his entreaties and 
written for his pardon ! Why, the moment the old 
vagabond got the paper into his hands he would have 
snapped his fingers at me — have turned insolent, thrown 
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me over, and retired on his plunder to be waited on by 
this Hebrew houri, — ungrateful rogue that he is ! For 
some time past I have perceived that he distrusted 
me — doubted my word! But gently, friend Mosiek, 
you and your kind patron are not to part company 
so soon. What does the law say about the children 
of a condemned felon ? Are they not to be placed 
under the tender care of the State ? And who repre- 
sents the State here, I should like to know? Why, 
Alexis BodiskofE — the open-handed master who saved 
this old villain from death, and has always treated 
him more as a friend than a servant! Oh, the 
ingratitude of these Israelites ! This fellow was 
rolling in money and yet he would not advance me a 
rouble to enable me to meet BaratofE^s bill. And he 
concealed the existence of this girl from me, vowing 
that he was without kith or kin in the world. Impudent 
old liar ! But you are properly under my thumb now^ 
Mosiek, and so you shall find out the next time you 
show any stubbornness, or come cringing and lamenting 
over the delay in procuring your pardon. I hold a 
better leverage over you in this than even your unex- 
piated crime, for, scoundrel as you are in most respects. 
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you are sure to be devoted to your offspring. Small 
fear of your betraying my secrets now ! I shall hold 
you in deeper bondage than ever^ and shall avoid the 
appearance of breaking my word ; for this concealment 
of the girl cancels all promises. One possible enemy 
less to dread^ and an unscrupulous follower more closely 
attached ! " 

Such were, in substance, the Count^s meditations as 
he lay awake throughout the night, and the result of 
his deliberations was that Stahlberg's discovery pro- 
mised to be highly useful to himself, so that he by no 
means regretted the loss of sleep to which he had 
been subjected. 

It seemed, however, that Fortune was bent on be- 
friending the Count; for, on descending to breakfast, 
he found amongst the pile of official letters by the 
side of his plate a note from his old comrade Colonel 
Niefkin, now commandant at the Nertchinsk convict- 
establishment. After congratulating his friend on the 
advancement he had received, and sundry allusions to 
the scrapes and adventures of eEirlier years, when both 
young men were thoughtless subalterns, the Colonel 
proceeded to say — 
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^^In your letter to me^ — ^the first by the way with 
which you Jifive favoured me for several months — you 
mentioned a new addition to my gang of scoundrels 
in whom you took a paternal interest. Our long 
friendship made me bear the fellow in mind; and 
shortly after his arrival — ^he was knocked up at first — 
I had him brought before me, when, to my .utter 
astonishment, he poured forth some rigmarole about 
his being an Englishman — ^a clever dodge that, and 
he imitated broken Eussian marvellously! — and of 
course insisted on his innocence — ^they all do ! Luckily 
I was mindful of your hint, or else I do believe this 
Ivan Ivanovitch would have staggered my faith, so 
calm was his demeanour and so collected his address. 
Even the garb which he wore was unable to conceal 
his superiority over the ruck of his fellow-sufferers, 
and I actually had to lose my temper — ^not a difficult 
matter, if you remember, my Alexis ! — ^before I could 
deal with him in the manner that his impudent attempt 
at deception merited. Luckily at the moment there 
was a vacancy amongst the four men wanted to pump 
out a deserted mine in this neighbourhood, bought by 
a speculative idiot, in the vain expectation that, with 
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new macliinery, it would prove remunerative. None 
of the fellows sent there ever return to the upper 
earth, except to receive their quietus from our worthy 
medico, who takes good care not to be hampered 
with long cases. Thinking that I could read betveen 
the lines of your letter that the department would 
feel glad to be rid of this fellow, I ordered him to 
fill the vacant place. Poor devil ! I hardly know 
whether to be glad or sorry, but an end was put to liis 
career within a very few days. Yesterday Pugatchin, 
the owner, came riding up to the dep6t, in hot haste 
and furious with passion, to report that, owing to the 
malice of his labourers, the water had flooded the mine 
beyond all hope of recovery. The man tore his hair, 
cursed and raved like a lunatic, lamenting the loss of 
his entire fortune, and seeming principally to regret 
that the fellows who had caused the mischief were 
beyond the reach of his vengeance. Lucky for them 
to have escaped such a savage ! for even a watery 
grave must be better than an existence under his rule. 
Two out of the four were drowned, and one of them 
was Ivan Ivanovitch, whose troubles on or beneath 
this earth are now over. It seems strange that this 
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fellow should have been the victim out of So many 
hundreds; but so it was, and I have duly reported 
the matter to head-quarters; but knowing that you 
took an interest in the man, and being anxious to 
show you that I keep our old friendship fresh in my 
remembrance, I have employed a couple of the many 
idle hours on my hands in giving you the above details. 
This is a most horrible place. Nobody to speak to, 
and the surroundings demoralizing,'^ &c, &c. 

Twice BodiskofE read his old comrade's letter through 
before he seemed able to grasp the importance of the 
fact which it notified; but at the end of the second 
perusal his light grey eyes sparkled and a look of 
triumph settled upon his features. 

'^ Dead then ! '' he muttered. " That rascal English- 
man, who dared to step between me and my love, and 
who struck me as though I were a dog ! Dead ! 
Drowned in a noisome mine like a rat in a trap ! 
Buried in the heart of a mountain to rot unknown and 
uncoflSned ! This is real vengeance, before which the 
best-imagined efforts of the playwright sink into 
tedious commonplaces. Now that rascal Schimkow can 
do his worst — ^now I can bid defiance to the world; 
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for no one can prove the identity of George Donning- 
ton with Ivan Ivanovitcli^ and the person who dares 
to hint at my implication in any such bnsinesB will 
pay heavily for his licence. Two nightmares shaken 
off in a dozen hours! The BodiskofE star is in the 
ascendant. Ho, Anton, Simon ! Quick, you rascals ! 
Bring champagne, and tell Mosiek Szluma I require 
him immediately. Take away those,"— and he pointed 
to the untasted dishes on the breakf ast^taWe— *' and 
hurry with the wine ! '^ 

Never before had the domestics seen their formidable 
master in such spirits, and they lingered over the task 
of clearing the table in the hope of gaining some 
insight into its cause ; for Krielf was a dull place, and 
the smallest excitement, even the beating of a Jew, 
highly welcome. BodiskofE paced up and down the 
spacious chamber, smoking hurriedly, and stopping at 
intervals to drain his glass. His quick eye noticed the 
tardiness of his retainers, and he urged them to expe- 
dition with a volley of oaths that made them glad to 
place the door between themselves and their capricious 
master; but before they left the room Mosiek had 
entered in his cringing, crouching fashion, and he now 
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stood huddled up in a corner with downcast eyes, but 
nevertheless mindful of the General^s smallest move- 
ment, and endeavouring to account for the varied 
emotions depicted on his face. 

"Here, my Prince of Hebrews," cried the Count, joy- 
fully, when they at length found themselves alone, 
" read this," and he handed Niefkin^s letter to the Jew. 

The latter ran his eye quickly over the sheet, and 
mastered its contents at a glance; but apparently it 
took him a long time to read it, for he turned back to 
the first page again and again, and once or twice asked 
the meaning of a word which he seemed unable to 
understand. The real gist of the communication he 
had picked out in a moment, but he wanted time to 
collect his thoughts, for the crafty old sinner saw how 
greatly this intelligence affected his position with the 
Count. Now in very truth he had only his master's 
bare word to rely on for his freedom. With the cer- 
tainty of George Donnington's death the latter could 
laugh any accusation to scorn and find no difficulty in 
bringing his accuser to condign punishment. How 
should he act ? There was only one course open, and 
that was to Express his gratification at this welcome 
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termination to a dangerous intrigue, whieli after all 
affected him as favourably as his master. 

BodiskofE continued pacing up and down, stopping 
now and then to watch his companion, whose tactics he 
perfectly apprehended, and gloating over the visible 
embarrassment which the Jew vainly strove to conceal. 

*' The old hypocrite little suspects the sword that is 
hanging over his head," he thought with malicious 
satisfaction, " and is scheming how he can gain most 
advantage for himself under these altered conditions. 
It will be rather amusing to see how he manages it, 
and I can unmask my battery at any moment. Well, 
Mosiek,'* he cried aloud with great heartiness, " what 
thinkest thou of this good news ? Art thou not relieved 
from a load of care, old man ? " 

The tone of friendliness with which the words were 
uttered deceived even the keen perception of the Jew, 
for he knew of no reason why his master should have 
exhibited his skill in acting on such an occasion ; so, 
stumbling headlong into the trap prepared for him, he 
fell upon his knees and seized the hand which Bodiskoff 
with a refinement of cruelty resigned to him. 

" Master — dear master." he cried, " the plot which 
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old Mosiek contrived has succeeded beyond our most 
sanguine expectation. There is no danger now — none 
for thee or for me. Dost thou not feel a lightening of 
the heart at the removal of this burden — art thou not 
happy ? Thou art : I see it written on thy face. Add, 
then, to thine own happiness and complete mine by 
granting me the pardon which thou hast promised. 
Thou knowest how I have served thee — how faithfully 
— ^how truly ! And I will continue to do so with ten- 
fold zeal, only — only grant me this last favour — ^the 
greatest boon which it is in thy power to bestow." 

^' Old man !" said Bodiskoff, gently withdrawing his 
hand, and looking down from his full height at the 
crouching figure and the upturned face, now almost 
comely in its expression of passionate entreaty, ^^ old 
man, thou knowest me — ^knowest well that my plighted 
word is of more value than the written bond of all thy 
race. Never has a Bodiskoff been accused of breaking 
his faith until those to whom it was pledged showed 
themselves unworthy of consideration.^^ A pained, 
terrified look passed over the suppliant^s face. 

'^ Mosiek Szluma," thundered the Count, striding 
back three paces, and sternly eyeing the prostrate 
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wretch, " thou hast deceived me — ^hast played upon my 
generous credulity — ^hast acted a lie for many long 
years. Nay, answer not," for the unhappy Jew 
seemed struggling to reply ; " or if thou openest thy 
mouth let it be to repeat to me the law respecting the 
children of felons. Ah ! at last thou beginnest to com- 
prehend ! Begone now, and serve me faithfully, then 
will I perhaps forgive this deception, and obtain thee 
the pardon thou desirest. Begone, and reflect over the 
mercy I now extend to thee in not having thy daughter 
— thy Ryfka — ^tom for ever from the companionship of 
an outlaw — ^a felon doomed to a degrading death." 

The last few words of this speech were addressed to 
heedless ears, for, at the mention of his daughter, the 
unhappy Jew had lost consciousness, and now lay a 
senseless mass upon the polished floor. For some 

I 

seconds Bodiskoff contemplated the motionless form 
with a grim but satisfied smile, and, stepping over the 
body, quitted the room, after ringing the bell for 
assistance. 

Removed into an ante-chamber, and a glass of brandy 
poured down his throat, Mosiek Szluma, after the lapse 
of a few minutes, came to himself, and immediately 
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staggered into the courtyard^ where lie found a seat on 
a bencli^ and^ leaning his aching head upon his hands^ 
endeavoured to think out the meaning of all that had. 
passed. Terrible as the shock had been^ his keen 
intellect soon mastered all the details of the recent 
eventful interview with his tyrannical master. That 
the latter now held him more firmly in his cruel grip 
than ever the miserable old man knew, for in his love 
for Ryfka lay the one human point in his character, 
and the General had aimed straight at the unguarded 
spot with an unerring instinct. The hapless Israelite 
groaned aloud as the full sense «f his misfortune struck 
home, and a whirlwind of irresistible passion caused 
him to gnash his teeth with impotent frenzy. But the 
uselessness of such childish outbreaks was evident, and 
he set himself resolutely to the task of dispassionately 
surveying hiss prospects, and devising the best method 
by which this dismal position could be turned to the 
greatest advantage. 

How Bodiskoff had obtained the knowledge of Ryf ka^s 
existence troubled him little. It was enough that the 
secret of his life was known---known to the veiy man, 
of all others, from whom he most wished it concealed. 
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What use would the Count make of the information he 
had acquired ? That was the chief popit to be ascer- 
tained. He knew his master^s disposition almost as well 
as that master himself^ and could follow his thoughts 
with certainty when he was cognisant of the object 
sought. But herein lay his present difficulty. It had 
been a trial of fence between the Gentile and the Jew, 
and the latter had been signally worsted, and now lay 
at his opponent's mercy. When, at Tiraspol, he had 
craved so piteously for his pardon, and vowed that his 
gratitude would still cause him to devote every energy 
to the Count's service, he had really meant it ; but the 
constant evasions with which his request was met had 
gradually awakened his suspicion of his master's good 
faith, and the latter having, with diabolical keenness, 
perceived his heiichman's suspicion, had held him in 
play until Satan — it could be none other — ^had revealed 
to him the Jew's secret, which the Count had made use 
of with merciless severity. 

It was in this light that Mosiek regarded the dis- 
covery, giving Bodiskoff credit for more skill than he 
deserved ; now came the question how such knowledge 
would be utilized. 
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The Count could hardly be fool enough to seek for 
active vengeance, Szluma thought; for the fact of 
holding his victim more securely than ever, and making 
him daily feel the galling chain, was surely punishment 
enough for the very natural act of concealment of 
which his servitor had been guilty. No ; their relative 
positions as master and slave would probably be un- 
altered by the discovery. The Jew's miserable lot 
would be more wretched still ; hard words, perhaps 
blows, would be his position ; and he would have to 
obey more blindly a tyrant who would probably sacri- 
fice him as a scapegoat when he was of no further use. 
All this was to be endured, if only his beloved child 
were allowed to rest in peace. He would abandon all 
thought of ultimate freedom, and a happy retirement 
for himself, and would work doggedly for this iron 
taskmaster on the simple condition that his daughter 
should be unmolested. But here his intimate know- 
ledge of the Count's character stepped in, and he saw 
the real danger to which Ryfka would be exposed from 
the all-powerful libertine, who held her own fate, and 
her father's, in the hollow of his hand. 

And at the maddening thought the old man's hatred 
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of the ruthless oppressor grew with an iatensity that 
threatened his reason. He swore an oath of vengeance 
so terrible that it were shame to record it, and vowed 
his whole life to the accomplishment of the task. This 
one thought — ^an unjust sui^picion as it happened — 
seemed to drive all others from his mind. He would 
feign, cringe, and lie more craftily than ever — would 
worm out the Count^s secrets; would lure him into 
dangers, and then he would betray him, heedless, of his 
own fate — ^would exult even beneath the lash — ^knowing 
that Byfka was safe, and that his persecutor was 
crushed and ruined. All the dread of bodily suffering 
that had once been so terrible was swallowed up in the 
mad thirst for vengeance that possessed him. He 
recalled all the services he had rendered, and bitterly 
recounted the reproaches, the ill-treatment, the con- 
tumely by which his best efforts had been ever re- 
warded. Remembering how he had abased himself 
before the man who now sought to inflict upon him a 
disgrace worse than death, the Jew*s sallow cheek 
grew white with indignation, and he groaned aloud in 
the agony of his spirit. 
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''What aileth thee, old Mosiek? Art recovering 
from a stormy interview with the master ? '^ 

It was the mocking voice of Kurylowicz, and at 
once brought the old man down from his exultation to 
the r6le he had marked for his own. 

" I had forgotten something, and the Greneral repri- 
manded me,'' he replied, humbly. '' I go down into the 
town now, but shall be back again ere long should the 
Excellency want me.'' 

*' Cunning old fox!" thought the agent, as he watched 
the Jew pass out of the gate and saw him shambling 
down the narrow ill-paved street that led to the lower 
•quarter of the town. " Old rascal ! He is ofE to visit 
his beautiful daughter, and little thinks whom he has 
to thank for the Count's knowledge of her existence. 
What a fool von Stahlberg must be to make our worthy 
master a confidant in his little love affairs. Heighho ! 
the world is full of folly ; but courage^ friend Kury- 
lowicz, for, as the proverb says, good thongs may be 
cut out of other people's hides." 

Mosiek Szluma made his way to the house of the 
Rabbi Askanazy, heedless of the scowls which such 
Gentiles as he encountered bent upon the known satellite 
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of the new governor. Without knocking he passed in 
through the open street door, and followed along a 
narrow and dark passage as one familiar with the 
premises. Arrived at a closed door he paused for a 
moment with his hand on the lock, listening; then 
apparently satisfied he turned the handle and crept in 
without preparing the inmate, who was singing to her- 
self in a low sweet undertone. 

Ryfka, the daughter of Mosiek Szluma, had now 
reached her seventeenth year, and with it the full 
loveliness of earliest womanhood, for the daughters of 
her race are more advanced than those of colder climes. 
Both in face and figure she fully warranted the high- 
flown description given by the young Baron ; for even 
in the dark room in which she was seated, and notwith- 
standing the humble garb in which she was attired, her 
beauty was superb. With a cry of joy she sprang to 
her feet on the Jew^s entrance, cast aside the em- 
broidery on which she was engaged, and flung herself 
on the old man's neck, covering his wrinkled cheek 
with kisses. 

''What good fortune brings you here at this early 
hour, my father ? " she asked when she had led him 
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. tenderly to a couch and had seated herself at his feet. 
'^ Is all concealment over ? Can you claim me now 
before all our people as your Ryfka — ^your daughter ? 
Why, what is this ? '' she cried, as a groan broke from 
the bosom of the Jew, and his head, bending forward, 
rested on her shoulder, the scattered elf-locks of the 
old man mingling with the raven tresses of the girl. 
" What is the cause of this unexpected visit, and what 
makes my loved father so unhappy ? " and she stroked 
his hand caressingly. 

'^We are lost — lost," moaned the Jew, " for the fiercest 
bloodhound of these Gentile dogs is on your track — 
and I am to blame. Woe is me that I ever removed 

you from your aunt at Duninovo. You must return at 
once, my Ryfka — ^must be sent back secretly, and per" 

haps then we shall baffle our enemies.'' 
In his excitement Mosiek attempted to gain his feet, 

but the girl gently restrained him. 

^* You must be married," he continued. '^ Schmuld 

must be summoned from Tiraspol and the ceremony 

performed without delay ; then only will you be safe." 
A look of astonishment and horror passed over her 

face, and the lips set themselves hardly as she replied. 
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Why force me to wed one whom I loathe and despise ? 
Father^ it is impossible. The God of our down-trodden 
people knows that I would do all to pleasure you, but 
I cannot marry one whom I hate, and who would 
render my whole life miserable/^ 

'^ Father — dear father," she continued, after a pause, 
**I know how you love me; why then force me to become 
the wife of a man whom I abhor ? " 

'^ It must be," returned the Jew, harshly, as though 
afraid that his resolution would give way. '^ There is 
no alternative. My master knows of you and of the 
relation that exists between us." 

** And why should he not know ? " asked the girl, 
earnestly. " Is my father ashamed of his child ? " — 
Mosiek groaned. " Count Bodiskoff is well spoken of 
by our people — ^why should he be feared by his trusty 
servant ? " — the Jew hung his head yet lower. 

"Father," she cried, and her voice was firm and 
determined, " you are concealing something from me. 
I know not and have never cared to ask iiu what 
capacity you serve this Eussian, but I know that you 
have incurred the enmity both of our people and of the 
Gentiles for his sake. Tell me the truth, and let there 
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be an end of this secrecy, I implore you- Tou are rich 
and yon love me — yes, fatlier^ I feel that you love your 
child,*^ and she nestled closer to the old man's knee j 
" why then remain here ? why not let us fly together 
to some happier land where we shall be at rest ? I 
can remember my mother — she visits me in my dreams : 
by her memory I conjure you — by the memory of 
your lost Esterka — to tell me your reason for forcing 
this unhappy union. Speak, father ! for however pain- 
ful I can bear it»" 

She paused, and sat stroking the locks of the old 
man as he sat with averted face. 

Then in his doubt and agony he poured into her ear 
the whole history of his past life, disguising only the 
crime which was the cause of his degradation. He 
revealed the true nature of his servitude ; showed how 
entirely he was dependent on his master's forbearance ; 
and half hinted at the new cause of anxiety that had 
now arisen concerning Byfka herself ; but this the girl 
in her innocence failed completely to understand.. The 
confession at first had been wrung from him by the 
depth of hia sorrow, but, as the sad tale proceeded and 
he felt his child pressing nearer to him in sympathy 
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and redoubling her caresses, he felt a joy in the recital 
and in pouring forth his troubles into a loving ear. 

'^ And thou dost not hate me, my daughter ? " he 
asked, when all was told. " Dost not despise thy poor 
old father whom fate has brought so low ? '* 

*' Despise thee, father ! '' replied Ryfka, drawing 
down his head until her cheek touched his. " Why 
ask such a question ? Am I not thy daughter ? '^ 

The words were few and the reasoning simple, yet 
they carried a great and unwonted joy to the bosom of 
the Jew, and despite the troubles which he saw clearly 
pending in the near future he perhaps felt happier after 
that outburst of self-humiliation than at any time for 
long years past. For some minutes he sat in silence 
smoothing the tresses of his child and revolving many 
matters in the mazy complexity of his mind. Who may 
tell of what thoughts thronged through his brain at 
that hour ? All that was human in the man^s nature 
had been awakened by the unfaltering love and sym- 
pathy of his child, and his callous heart was softened. 
Suddenly there came a knock at the front door — a 
volley of blows, continuous and impatient, that rang 
through the corridors of the old house. He started 
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forth, and hurrying to the door threw it open to behold 
the mocking smile of Kurylowicz. 

'* The Count would sep thee immediately/* said the 
spy. "I told him that thou wast confessing thy ill- 
deeds to the rabbi, but he said the entire catalogue 
would exhaust the patience of the whole Sanhedrim. 
Hurry, old man. Hast thou some frail daughter of 
Israel harboured here to relieve the tedium of thy 
servitude ? " 

The glance of hatred which shot forth from beneath 
the shaggy penthouse of Mosiek's brows positively 
quelled the loquacious agent, and he fell back to a 
neighbouring tavern for some liquid solace, whilst the 
Jew slowly made his way up the hill towards the castle, 
all his momentary weakness gone, and his heart hard- 
ened to the accomplishment of one great object — ven- 
geance on the man who had ground him down and 
deceived him : vengeance — undying vengeance— on 
Alexis Bodiskoff. 
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